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THANKS: Everyone who has ever given a 
hand, Mario Schranz for sharing some life with 
us, Lawrence Livermore for motivating my 
breath, and most of all the (805) people, bands, 
and ‘zines — especially Jamie & Sonia. 

CREATORS: All photos by Sonia Skindrud, 
Florian Helmchen, Bodonski, and Kent McClard. 
Mario Schranz wrote some ‘zine reviews. Eve- 
rything else by Kent McClard. 


DISTRIBUTION: Stores, independent distribu- 
tors, and individuals who would like to help 
spread Nfi Answers and Ebullition by-products 
to the folks in your part of the world please write 
or call. Rip no one off. 

PRICE INCREASE: The higher cover price is 
partly to offset the postal increase, but mostly it 
is to finance upcoming surprises in future issues. 
All profits are recycled into other projects. 



The following items are still available from No 
Answers and Ebullition Records... 

Admiral - Revolving and Loading 7" $2.50 
No Answers #2, #3, #4, #7, #8, #10... $2.00 
No Answers #1. #5. #6... sold out 

No Answers #9 with Downcast - 7” $4.00 

No Answers T-shirts (M/L/XL) $6.00 
To Canada add .50tf to each item; to everywhere 
else add $ 1 to each item for surface, and $3.00 for 
airmail. Write for the By-Product Mailorder list. 


EXTRA THANKS: The following folks have 
gone out of their way to help in the distribution 
of both No Answers and Ebullition by-product. 
Their assistance is desperately important in the 
frequency and quantity of these words. Thanks. 
Newt Rayburn, Mike Down, Megan Luther, 
Ron/Kiersten Overkill, Tony Rettman, Todd 
Ransick, Florian Helmchen, The Three Crucial 
Stooges, Holger Schmidt, Mike Harbin, Till 
Neurath, Chad Byerly, Joris /Bonds Of Friend- 


ship. Mario Schranz, Dennis Remsing, Seth Lin- 
strum,' Henning Prochnow, Jay Kilroy, Dan 
Werle, Scott Torguson, Craig Outback. Tyler, 
Jason Bushwacker . Shawn Capone, Julia XXX, 
NiallMcquirk, John Huha, Jon Hiltz, Kent Bach- 
man, Chris Duncan, Jack Trainor, Greg Open . 
Very Small David, Philip Schulz, Pasci Claude, 
Chris Ganchoff, Tim Singer, Charles Magio, 
Martin Stehr, Scott W.T.T.W.. Joel Wick.... 

I can always use more help, if you're interested. 


I can taste this patriotism — sour, rotten, it lingers in 
my mouth. This flag that waves so high, so signifi- 
cant, so symbolic to a proud war-like people. Amer- 
ica. A people of war. Sown from the fruit of bullets, 
from the edge of a blade, from the blood of thine 
enemy. Fire and steel, fire and stone, patriotism 
grown from the darkest tradition. We are the chil- 
dren of warriors, we are warriors. Our land — a 
stolen land, our tradition — a deception, our dreams — 
so vulgar, our god — so human, our power, our power 
shall reap violence upon all that challenge the order 
of our god, country, and tradition. Understand 
world, we, WE ARE AMERICA, we are the warri- 
ors of light and truth, consistency and honor, pre- 
pare to feel our righteous all-consuming love. Pre- 
pare to die. Die. 

War in the Middle East. What’s new? Have things changed, or are they 
simply more overt? America is built on an industry that produces war. The 
corporations build war. They manufacture the missile guidance systems, 
the tanks, the ships, the mines, the fire bombs, the napalm, the mustard gas, 
the uniforms, the egos, and ultimately the corporations create the wealth 
that we kill for. Saddam Hussein is amad man, just as George Bush, Jabbar 
al Ahmed al Sabah, and the president of I.B.M. and General Electric and 
Raytheon and N.B.C. and the list goes on. They are all mad in their desire 
to be all powerful, in their desire to control the world’s resources while the 
people around them are tortured, murdered, and starved by the greed of the 
wealthy. A country, a world of mad men (men in all their machismo vio- 
lence and attitude). We wanted this war so desperately. Our economy 
screamed for war. Our foreign policy screamed for war. Our people began 
to plant the seeds of peace; the arms race, the military build up was slowly 
beginning to decrease, but the voices of people amount to little when the 
needs of a screaming, dying system demand survival. The military 
industrial complex, this vaporous term that we throw around, it exists. It 
is our economy, our way of life. No company is free from the twisted 
connection. The fate of America desperately depends on the ever present 
war. The industry of war is in many ways the welfare program of the 
conservatives. No free lunch in America. Instead, our government 
supports a useless industry in order to keep people employed. We must 
spend billions and billions of dollars on war in order to provide jobs, in 
order to provide profit, in order to keep the gears rotating. And then we 
must sell this war to the world — like all products, war must have a 
consumer. Weapons are sold to the Third World for both cash and political 
power. We prop up Third World dictators with the most powerful war 
machine that money can buy. The people of Central America can attest to 
the efficiency of the U.S. product. Our weapons kill, guaranteed. If not 
we’ll send you some more. We gladly sold weapons covertly and overtly 
to both Iran and Iraq as we sat back and laughed as they chewed themselves 
up with our consumer goods. In eight years 700,000 Iranian soldiers went 
down under the Iraqi war machine; a machine manufactured by Western 
nations, weapons made in France, America, the U.S.S.R., gas made in 
Germany. Buy this war said capitalism; they bought it with their lives. As 
I write, as you read, the U.S. provides loans to Syria in the form of war 
credits that can only be spent on U.S. made war merchandise. In a year, 
in three years will it be any surprise when we invade Syria — a country with 
astronomical human rights violations. No it will be no surprise. The 
surprise is that it is a surprise. No one can manufacture, market and 
eventually sell a war quite like America can. 

America is in trouble. War is endangered. The world community can 
move forward increasing ties and connections, creating a system where 
war hurts all, but how can a giant like America stand when it is a nation of 
warriors? Like an old soldier, we must prove our necessity. As conflicts 
vanish, new ones are fabricated for our viewing pleasure. 

If America is a peace loving nation, then why does it manufacture war? 
Why does it sell war to the world? If America loves peace then why did 
it sell cocaine and marijuana to buy weapons for the Contras? If America 
is concerned with the Geneva conventions then why did we bomb the Iraqi 
nuclear reactors? If America loves tranquility and justice then why did the 
State department give Iraq the green light to invade Kuwait? What? You 
didn’t know? It wasn’t on the television? The Pentagon didn’t brief you 
on these events? Our free press didn’t tell you? Here now is a tale of 
diplomacy... 

The Iraqi government discussed the possibility of invading Kuwait with 


April Glaspie, a U.S. official who had spoken directly to the state depart- 
ment on this matter. She told Iraq officials that the U.S. reaction would be 
to continue their hands-off policy (eight months latter she denied this, but 
conviently not under oath). It was the official policy of the current admini- 
stration to keep out of Mid-East affairs. We told them that we would do 
nothing if they invaded Kuwait, but secretly we eagerly craved this 
invasion. The very week that congress was about to make sweeping cuts 
in the military budget, the very week that the B -2 was about to lose funding, 
just then, conveniently a nasty little “Hittler” named Saddam threatens the 
world. America, the white night in shining armor must rush to the rescue 
with its arsenal of peace keeping technology. Our system of war saved just 
in time from the clutches of insanity. An embargo would never work, at 
least not for an impatient peace-loving people of war who have been bred 
on forty-five second commercials and thirty second news reports. And as 
peace plans looked promising Bush pushed up the land invasion to assure 
that war was not denied to America in our time of need — the healing 
process of Vietnam is finally completed as America once again learns how 
to win a war. Grenada and Panama were just a little to small to complete 
that all so important process of national redemption. And there could not 
possibly be a justifiable explanation for Iraq’s motives, though of course 
we can easily justify our invasion of Grenada and Panama, and our funding 
of the life loving death squads in El Salvador. There was no mention of the 
fact that Kuwait had been encroaching on Iraqi territory, and that Kuwait 
had hired a U .S . oil company based out of S anta Fe, New Mexico to operate 
slant drilling wells that could suck the oil out of neighboring Iraqi oil fields. 
No, no discussion of that. And there was no discussion of the fact that 
Kuwait is not a democracy, and that less than 3% of the population is 
allowed to vote for the politically ineffective National Council. None of 
that was important, because we are Americans, so close to God, to truth, 
not like the wretched stinking heathen dark skinned Nazi-like Arabs. Kill 
’em all and let (our) God sort them out, and then sit back at home and pin 
little yellow ribbons to our clothing to signify that we have been victimized 
by the dominating evil of Saddam Hussein. Now, once again, there will 
be peace in our time, or at least until Jimmy, a seven year old American 
youth who was quoted by the LA. Times as saying that it would be cool to 
be in the Gulf, grows up and starts to desire some of that glory and 
adventure that our brave fighting boys were treated to back in the early 
’90s. Business as usual for the merchants of death. 

— Kent 

America — a land of peace loving people. 

The driver gets out of the car and lies face-down on the 
pavement apparently following the peace officers’ in- 
structions. T he peace officers surround the man, swin g - 
ing their nightsticks. The beating accelerates with one 
peace officer swinging his stick wildly back and forth as 
the man hunches on his knees, attempting to cover his 
face and head. The heavy-set black man, dressed in 
light pants and a dark T-shirt, then rolls to the ground 
on his stomach. Several peace officers continue whack- 
ing him across the back of the legs, the kidney area, the 
neck and about the head. At one point, the man is 
surrounded by as many as ten peace officers, most of 
whom stand and watch their colleagues. At no time does 
the man appear to offer any resistance. Mostly, the man 
rolls about, as though in pain. He appears to be crying 
out. He is still for several seconds, then one peace 
officer stomps his head with a foot and kicks the man. 
Other peace officers join in. Another peace officer 
holds a wire that is attached to the man’s neck. The 
peace officers then “hog-tied” him, binding his back, 
and left him that way .on a lawn until an ambulance 
arrived to take him away. A police spokesman latter 
reports that “ the arrestee did not go along willingly." 

Sometimes peace has to be enforced, 
by any means possible. 

Police incedent taken from Los Angeles Times , March 5th, 1991 


Amenity were perhaps one of the best bands from 
Southern California. Their music was original and 
emotional, while their lyrics were solid and expres- 
sive. As a band they were also committed to a lot of 
the basic ideals of punk rock, and in that they 
served as a counter balance to a lot of the more 
commercial and stagnant hardcore bands in the 
area, which is not to say that Amenity was some 
cohesive single minded entity. Rather, it was the 
combined output of four completely different 
people. They live different lives, they hold different 
beliefs, and they expound different ideologies. 
Amenity will be missed, but, for better or worse, the 
four characters that created that band are definitely 
still around. — Kent 


KENT: First question, why did 
Amenity break up? 

MIKE: Um, I think I’m the one that 
instigated it really. I said I kind of 
wasn’t into it anymore. We’ve been 
around for a long time and for me like 
I just felt like I wanted to, I don’t 
know, I just felt like what we could do, 
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we ’d done it kind of. I don’ t know, for 
me it jus t didn ’ t seem like it was moving 
in any direction. I felt like we had kind 
of done a lot and at the same time we 
kinda hadn’t done a lot. I don’t know 
it just kind of came like that. It’s kind 
of hard to explain why I decided, but 
pretty much I just felt like I needed to 
do something fresh, and also I just felt 

like it lost... I just felt like something wasn’t totally there for me. 
KENT: Was any of that in relation to the tour? 

MIKE: Well kinda. Tour. We did the tour and stuff and there were some 
cool shows, but for the most part the tour kind of bummed me out in a way. 
Maybe it was just the shows or whatever. It wasn’t really being with 
everyone because I totally like everyone. It wasn’t like some conflict 
where I didn’ t get along with someone. I just didn ’t feel like, when we were 
doing it, that I was fully being satisfied. I didn’t feel like it was creative 
enough for me. I didn’t feel like I had enough play in the creative process. 
Just singing and not being able to play guitar. I only wrote music for one 
song, and Tim wrote all the other music. So it was just kind of that, but the 
tour might of had something to do with it. 

KENT : How did the tour go? 

MIKE: I didn’t think the tour... I mean in some ways it... the cool part 
about the tour wasn’t actually the shows, like for me. The cool parts of the 
tour was just hanging out with everyone, just getting to go around and meet 
people from all over the country, but the shows for me really weren’t the 
best part. Just like some of the shows in the mid-west and south were we 
were playing a really big club that could hold three or four hundred people 
and there is like fifteen kids there, or like one show we played there was 
the other band and our two roadies and the kid that put on the shows and 
the kid that put on the shows friend. So we’re playing to eight people in 
a big club. It’s just like stuff like that. I think about playing an instrument 
or something, like drums or guitar, it would be easier, but with singing it 
kind of takes it’s toll. 

KENT : You had a lot of trouble with shows falling through? 

MIKE: Yeah, we had actually about seven or eight shows fall through. 
The tour was set up like two or three weeks before we went. So some of 
the shows didn’t even get set up until we were on the road. Like the show 
we had at the Anthrax we got on it like three days before. 

KENT: On a different topic, I guess you spent some time in Europe? 
MIKE: Yeah, I spent about a month right before tour. Actually I came 
home four days before the tour. Y eah, I spent a month in Europe just back 
packing, just cruising around. I didn’t really have a planned out route. I 
just kind of went wherever. That was really cool, just to get to meet a lot 


of people from outside the U.S., for me that was probably one of the most 
awakening experiences. I’ve always considered myself like more alterna- 
tive to the status quo and America and like that whole line of thinking, but 
it was kind of weird going there because in some ways I realized how much 
more I guess American I was then I really realized. Like there is a lot of 
stuff that you don’t even know until you get to go there and get a chance 
to really see yourself. So for me it had areally big effect on me just looking 
at myself and just kind of looking at the world. That was kind of weird. 
KENT : Did you see any punk rock while you were there? 

MIKE: I didn’t go to any shows, but I got into record stores and met kids 
in record stores and that kind of stuff, but I didn’t happen to fall in any place 
where there was a show. But through doing Down and stuff we’ve gotten 
a lot of responses from Europe, so I guess I just know a lot of kids that way, 
but going there made their letters seem a lot different, like maybe made me 
understand it more. 

KENT : I was reading some interview where you were talking a lot about 
revolutionary consciousness, where exactly are you with that? 

MIKE: Like where am I kind of out with revolution? A lot of my thinking 
on the whole revolution thing mainly to me comes out of the idea of 
economics and kind of into the idea that America has been an economic 
conspiracy, like from the beginning. Like even a lot of the ideas and 
ideologies that American people walk around believing and stuff like that 
are not really what’s going on. That there is a lot more economic shaping 
of a lot of things we live under like racism and just everything in our 
society. It’s just more economic. So to me the whole thing is just this, if 
we are looking at hardcore or the music scene as an alternative and we’re 
talking about change or asking about change and all this stuff, how can we 
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ask for these changes in a system that’s inept to provide for them, and really 
in a system that’s structured for a lot of these problems to happen. So my 
whole thing is that if we take a look at the economic structure, without 
getting into this whole long dogma of whatever of the whole economic 
thing, you look at it and you see how it is structured and you see that a lot 
of the problems are coming from an economic basis, than for me if you’re 
even going to talk about change then you’ve got to be talking about 
revolution, you’ve got to be talking about serious change because in the 
system that we are in now we’re not going to be able to reconcile any of 
these problems. So a lot of it just came out of an economic thing. 
KENT: Did you get a lot of this just being in Europe? 

MIKE: Yeah, well a lot of it was just because I was reading a lot of books 
and hanging out with different people, and like up at my college and stuff, 
and taking a lot of different classes. I was just getting exposed just a little 
bit here and there, and then I started getting really interested and reading 
a lot of books, and then going to Europe just fully opened my eyes to a lot 
of stuff. What Europe really open my eyes to was the fact that Idee, I guess 
saying to me not like Europe was some utopia or everything was perfect 
because they have a lot of problems going on there, but to me meeting 
people there they seemed so much more educated about what was going 
on, or so much more aware of it rather than in America where we live under 
such an idea where were in the greatest place in the world and that this is 
utopia, and people walk around believing this. Going to Europe it seemed 
like there was just a lot more facts around and people seemed to a larger 
degree to care a lot more, and maybe that’s because stuff over there is a lot 
more urgent. A lot of times over here there aren’t a lot of reasons for most 
of America to be angry, I mean even though there is there isn’t really 
anything crucial. There’s not a war and they still have their t.v.s and there 
kind of happy. But over there it just seemed like people cared a lot more 
about what was going on. 

KENT: From going to Europe what kinds of things need to change in 
America? 

MIKE: In America? Besides everything? 

KENT: Or is it everything? 

MIKE: I think America does need to change. I don’t think America can 
last forever like it is. I mean, I think America is going to have to change, 
and it can either be positive or things could get work. 

KENT : On that, do you think that “democracy” works? 

MIKE: Not totally. It doesn’t work for everyone. Since the earliest forms 
of democracy it hasn’t worked for everyone. I’m not sure if there is 
anything that works for everyone. But the one thing being in the Nether- 
lands, the idea that was so coll that was being expressed a lot in the 
government was tolerance. Europe is pretty vast. Just the idea of 
tolerance. The whole idea is more towards let people do what they want 





to do and give people room to do it as long as they don’t totally hurt 
someone else. Where here that’s the ideal, but in reality how free are we. 
KENT : For me I think the whole thing with democracy is that as long as 
there is economic imbalance then it won’t work. 

MIKE: Yeah, that’s the thing with America too. We have all this law and 
legislation that says all this really good stuff, but none of them take in 
account the economic variable. So yeah like everyone gets a free chance, 
but someone is getting a lot more of the pie then someone else. America 
totally misses the whole economic point. 

KENT : Do you think that punk rock in the U.S . is valid in terms of being 
an outcry or as a different type of consciousness? 

MIKE: I don’t know. I think it was, I mean I think there have been bands 
and people that have been pissed, but overall I don’t know. Like to me the 
thing is this, with a lot of hardcore and punk, a lot of it is angry and it has 
a lot of emotion in it, but sometimes I almost wonder where it is directed 
at, like where is it headed. Like I think right now, where is hardcore going 
to go, I mean for however long it has been around how far have people 
taken it, and even how far have I taken it? How far have any of these ideas 
transformed to make an actual threat? Or to make some actual action come 
about. I guess not to sound too negative, there have been a lot of cool 
compilations, and a lot of cool benefits shows that have gone on. I’m sure 
those have had there effects, but overall I just wonder where it is going? 
KENT: Do you see yourself doing more musical stuff along the lines of 
hardcore, or other genres? 

MIKE: I don’t know. Like where I see myself going now is that I really 
want to take music and ideas to like a different level, like to somewhere 
they haven’t... to kinda keep it moving because like right now I kinda feel 
that a lot of stuff is getting stale. There’s not that much stuff coming out 
that’s fresh and urgent. I just want to do something that’s like urgent and 
that can be heard. I don’t just want to do a dent that just kind of blends in 
with the damage. I just want something really urgent. I’m not sure what 
that is, I mean I’m not even sure what I want to do. I mean I know what 
I want to do, but I don’t know how it is going to come about or who I’m 
going to do it with and stuff like that. 

KENT : There was a time when San Diego didn’t have much of a scene, 
do you think that Amenity played a large part in bringing that back to San 
Diego? 

MIKE: Y eah just in the sense that we put on a lot of shows, 
and we were the only hardcore band that really stayed 
around for any length of time, and we played a lot of shows 
and did a lot of stuff. So I kind of feel like ,yeah, a lot of that 
came from Amenity. The whole reputation of punk and 
hardcore for San Diego like five years back was just like a 
total violent scene. There were bands that wouldn’t come 
play here because of that. Amenity just kind of stood out 
and did something different. We kind of built our own 
scene, whereas in the last year it has become its own thing. 

There’s kind of a whole scene more based towards that 
direction of things. 

KENT: What were your feelings on the last show you 
played in terms of the venue and the problems that there 
were? 

MIKE: As far as playing the place for me, I wasn’t really 
stoked on where it was at, as far as the bouncers and the 
whole attitude of the show, I mean like the guy who put on 
the show, Dan Diegan, I think he did a rad job because it was 
like five bands six dollars, it was like a pretty big place, and 
a lot of people came, but still for me there was just 
something not there. Especially when we started the first 
song and I jumped off the stage or whatever and the bouncer 
started kicking me in the ribs because I jumped off the stage. 

After that first song I was like “Man, this isn’t hardcore like 
we used to play.” Like actually that’s probably only maybe 
the second show we ever played with bouncers, like even 
been in that situation, and that’s probably one of the biggest 
shows that’s happened in San Diego in a long time, some of 
that was that it was our last show and a lot of old friends 
came out. So in a sense I felt like “God a lot of people came 
out to see our show,” in a sense that was really cool, like 
“God this is a lot different then in the old days,” but then in 
another sense it was like “Man, something is really lost 
here, something is really lost.” You know what I mean? 

Just the whole barriers and the bouncers and just the 
violence level and stuff like that. It was like “Fuck, this isn’t 
hardcore like we used to do it. This isn’t how we used to 
be.” So that kind of bummed me out in a way that that was 


our last show, but in another way it kind of showed me more where I want 
to go, which isn’t towards the bouncers and all that shit. 

KENT: There’s always that big controversy between people that are 
trying to reach a larger audience and then other people saying that punk 
rock doesn’tbelong in that kind of large format, what are your opinions on 
that whole argument? 

MIKE: I feel weird, I feel kind of tom between those two. A lot of times 
I feel like if I want to have a large effect, I mean if you want to reach a lot 
of people then you need to get your records out to a lot of people, but even 
then it kind of goes back and forth. I mean there are a few rap groups like 
Public Enemy who say a lot of stuff and reach a lot of people and probably 
effect a lot of people’s lives, and you know what other bands you want to 
pull out of the hat like U2 or whatever, even though to me some of those 
bands like on a larger level I just don’t really feel... 

KENT: But are those bands really effective? 

MIKE: Well it’s weird. I’m sure they’ve affected some people’s lives. 
I’m sure to someone that has been a real and intimate experience, and in 
the same way I wonder ifrthere is any difference because even in hardcore 
so many people are saying stuff but a lot of times I go to shows the main 
thing is who is down with who and the gossip and who is wearing what and 
who has the cool long sleeve. It’s like a lot of times I go to hardcore shows 
and there is more emphasis being put upon all this trivial stuff that I’m 
trying to escape, that there is more emphasis being put on that then what’s 
being said. Or sometimes some band will be playing and they will be 
saying stuff and I wonder sometimes when I’m up there talking who’s 
listening, or is anyone listening? Does anyone really care? Does anybody 
hear what I’m saying? So the hardcore ideal of do it yourself I’m fully into 
that, but the reality of it, like right now in 1990, 1 just don’t know what’s 
so urgent. I mean I think there is some urgent stuff out there. I’m not just 
saying there is nothing and hardcore is lost or whatever. I think there’s 
some stuff out there that’s still urgent and pressing. So as far as band being 
heard by more people and stuff, for me in some ways there are bands that 
are on large labels thatl’m into, and I think they’re rad, and I listen to them. 
There’s a lot of hardcore stuff that I listen to. But for me in a way where 
I’m at right now, music is music. It’s notes, and like the only thing sepa- 
rating the music is the attitudes behind it. Soldon’tknow. I’m into playing 
all kinds of stuff. There’s a lot of music that I’m really into. I’m really into 

jazz, like old jazz and 
stuff, and I’m into their 
attitudes and stuff. They 
were totally doing fresh 
suff, and being new and 
inventive, and taking 
stu ff where it hasn’ t been 
before. So I’m into that, 
and so to me I just kind 
of want to make music, 
and I just want to say 
something, and I want to 
just try to express what- 
ever is going on in my 
life or the world or 
whatever, and just make 
it and put it out for people 
and stay as much away 
from the whole politics 
of the whole label thing 
as I can. And if you 
want to call that 
hardcore, then I’m 
hardcore. Some other 
people call it something 
else. So for me I don’t 
want to say like large 
labels are... even though 
as soon as you get on a 
large label you’re deal- 
ing with who’s putting 
your record out, and 
you’re dealing with their 
personal politics. You 
know, like can you be on 
that label and still stay 
what you want to say 
and still not feel like a 
total hypocrite, but even 
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Mike wants to do different things with Inside Out now, and Barry and I 
wanted to kind of do something different, but actually now we’re going to 
be starting a new band with Tim. Tim, Barry, and I... Changing the name, 
getting a new singer. So hopefully we should be out with something next 
year. 

KENT: Different lines of music? 

SERGIO: Yeah, we got a different singer. He’s not really into hardcore. 
So it’s going to be a really different format. He sings for a rap band. So 
it will be different from what other people would expect, and it will bring 
a different crowd to shows, and I think it will do some good for the music. 
KENT: My other big question, I guess you played bass on the Vegan 
Reich 7 M . What’s the story with that? How did you hook up with that? 
SERGIO: Well I meat Sean at a show about a year ago, and I just kept in 
contact with him, and he asked me if I wanted to record on the record. So 
I went up to his house and learned the songs and recorded, and I know he 
has the reputation of being really fascist about his beliefs and things like 
that, and I might not agree with some of the techniques he brings about 
getting there. I’m vegan myself, but I don’t want to impose it on other 
people by saying “either vegan or death’’ or whatever. And I know he’s 
been slagged on about issues like homosexuality or what have you. Each 
person in the band, each person in the world is an individual no matter 
what. So you can’t stereotype everyone by that. 

KENT: J was mostly curious what you thought about his stance on 

homosexuality and his stance on abortion. 

SERGIO: Well I’ve had some real talks with Sean about that stuff, and 
basically the thing about homosexuality is that in the process of nature and 
stuff, it basically isn’t natural. Sexual intercourse, one of the major 
functions of it is reproduction, and I’m not saying that everything that 
homosexuals do is faulty, but I believe that is true in a way. That (homo- 
sexuality) doesn’t make any sense biologically. 

KENT: But heterosexual sex doesn’t always reproduce either. 
SERGIO: I know, but that’s kind of God’s way of birth control. It’s kind 
of like he gives you that leeway because if it was a sure thing that you were 


then how far do you want to take it? Even hardcore, we’re still plugged into 
the electricity lines of G&E. It’s almost impossible to escape in some way 
feeling like a hypocrite. We’re still getting our records pressed up at some 
plant that’s owned by some major. In some ways it’s hard to escape. I just 
want to make music and I want to keep my own motives pure, and keep my T2 
own direction of where I’m going focused. Even hardcore it kind of bums C 
me out with all the competition between the bands and labels. L. A. seems ^ 
like a giant rat race. Fuck, that’s not hardcore. o 

KENT: My last question, I personally don’t believe this [the draft, not J 
war] will happen, but if the U.S. goes to war in January and the draft is £ 
reinstalled what does Mike D. do? ^ 

MIKE: Don’t go. I didn’t even register. I got a letter the other day that § 
said I have to register. Fuck that, man. I’m not going to fight for this ~ 
country. No way. g 

KENT : I think a lot of people and bands in the hardcore scene would 3 
support what is going on in the Mid-East just like a lot of hardcore bands « 
supported what went on when we invaded Panama, which was a pretty ® 
fucked up situation. £ 

MIKE: Totally fucked up. Being in Europe with some of this stuff. 
They’re like “how can you let your government do this stuff in Central 
America?” I’m like “fuck.” I thought about it... Fuck. To most of the 
world we’re pretty tweaked. 

KENT : Did you find that a lot of people have a lot of anti-U.S . sentiment? 
MIKE: Yeah, the thing was like. I remember my mom saying that the 
whole world wants to be like America and blah blah, and I wasn’t really 
into that whole trip, but the only thing I see being imitated is like the whole 
material aspect, like the McESonalds, and even then most people aren’t 
stoked on that. So yeah I found a lot of people who were really disgusted 
with America, and disgusted with how we handle our world policies... 
What do you think about hardcore not being that urgent? 

KENT: I think it definitely is not that urgent, but it can be. I think the thing 
about anything is that I don’t know if anything in America is urgent. I don’t 
think there is anything, at least in Southern California, that is that pressing 
and effective. I think for hardcore the only thing anyone can ever do is just 
make it effective for themselves. If hardcore is bad it’s because we let it 
get bad. You just have to keep fighting to make it whatever you want it to 
be. There is nothing in this world that is so great. A lot of people have been 
disillusioned with hardcore, but if you ask me in a lot of ways it has gotten 
better than it was eight years ago. It’s a lot more serious. And the only 
reason people get disillusioned is because they have these fantasies built 
up about it. It never was some utopian society, utopian subculture. There’s 
never been a utopian subculture and there probably never w : ll be. I’m 
totally into hardcore. It’s my way of life. But that doesn’t mean that I’m 
always going to go to hardcore shows necessarily. I think hardcore is more 
an attitude then anything else, and it is just trying to find a way to live your 
life without... at the best minimizing the negative effects you have on 
society and the world. I think hardcore needs to get more political again. 

I really wish the straight edge scene would... I don’t know, it is weird 
because there are a lot of political bands out there, but a lot of them pay lip 
service and it is more like a generic form in itself. It isn’t effective. It’s 
like “here’s our song about war, pass me another 40 ouncer.” So I really 
wish that more people could realize... In a weird way I kind of hope 
something happens in the Mid-East. It 
would wake people up. It would cer- 
tainly fuck with everything. 

MIKE: The world is in a weird space. 

I just think something needs to happen 
that’s pissed. When Inside Out first 
came around they were pissed. How 
fucking pissed were they!?! I just 
don’t know who is pissed anymore. 

!§ 

KENT: Why is Amenity breaking up 
according to you? 

SERGIO: Well pretty much every- 
one in the band kinda wants to do 
different things, you know whatl mean. 

And we kind of feel that right now 
Amenity, not that we’ve done all that 
we can do, but that we ’re at a stand still 
almost. And so we figure that it’s time 
to split up and do different things. UCSB Old Gym, 3/10/90, photo McClard 




going to have an offspring every single time then this world would be 
overpopulated. So it’s kind of like the natural birth control. 

KENT: It seems weird because Vegan Reich doesn’t seem to come off 
with any kind of religious overtones. Obviously the human race is not in 
danger of extinction from lack of offspring. 

SERGIO: The whole thing is that Sean’s way of looking at religion... He 
comes from more of a man is part of nature, nature is part of man. You’re 
in the spider web of life, and you have to kind of keep that balance of nature. 
Maybe not belive in some kind of spiritual god, but more like it’s in you, 
it’s in yourself, and you have to kind of have to work through that spider 
web and keep it all together. 

KENT: Animals also exhibit homosexual overtones, rats, any kind of 
animal isolated with it’s own sex will become homosexual. 

SERGIO: A lot of people say that is more like for dominant reasons. Like 
the male animals always want to have a dominant power trip so they force 
it on other animals, other male animals. {This assumes male dominance 
in animals, when in reality female animals often dominate in the animal 
kingdom. - Kent} So that’s how you might want to reason through it in 
nature and stuff like that. Where as for man, even with heterosexual sex, 
everything has gotten so perverted whether it be in the media or whatever. 
But if a person has grown up all his life having these feelings then how can 
you say that is wrong? I can’t tell some one that he is wrong for having 
these feelings. 

KENT: His point of view... to say that homosexuality is destroying the 
world and that meat eaters are the downfall of society... I find it all very 
absurd. 

SERGIO: I don’t know, you might want to interview him about that, I 
don’t want to get too involved or become too much a part of it. 

KENT: I was just kind of curious. How familiar were you with their ideas 
when you did the 7 M ? 

SERGIO: I didn’t know any of their lyrics or anything. He was just a 
friend of mine. So I was just like “why not? I’ll play bass.” He asked me 
if I wanted to do another 7", and I agreed to do that. Sean’s a friend. I 
believe different things, he has different believes, you can’ t hold everyone 
accountable for his beliefs just because they hang out with him. I think he 
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wants to play a couple of shows. I’m just going to take it day by day. 
KENT: What about the abortion issue? How do you feel about that? 
SERGIO: Yeah, he is really anti-abortion. He actually sent me a letter the 
other day that he was sending to Walter Glazier... Martin Sprouse, I think 
it was directed to Martin Sprouse, but it was kind of a thing where it was 
saying how can you be pro-choice? It’s almost like a cop-out. And I kind 
of believe it, too. It’s like the guy saying “well it’s not my problem, why 
don’t you decide for yourself.” It’s kind of a cop-out for the guy. I know 
in this society that that happens and a lot of guys are totally irresponsible 
and it’s almost acceptable for the guy to take off and leave the woman with 
the choice. It’s totally screwed up. I think it has to get back to the guys, 
come on dude, get your responsibilities straight, get your act together. 
Pretty much anti. 

KENT : But how would you stand on the passing of laws against it? 
SERGIO: I think for me, on passing laws, the least laws the better. It’s 
ridiculous to try to force anything on someone. Negative reinforcement 
doesn’t work. We’re trying but it’s not working. I think a lot of it needs 
to get to the root of the problem not after. Whether it be more education 
when you’re younger, or birth control or whatever, if that’s what you’re 
going to be doing. If that’s what it takes then that’s what it takes. 
KENT: On a completely different topic, are you fairly religious? 
SERGIO: Yeah, I pretty much go to a Catholic church, I’m pretty much 
into that. I take a lot from a lot of other religions. I like to read from other 
religions as well. I believe that there is a higher, a supreme being out there. 
Wether it be... I’m not saying it’s going to be Krishna, or Jah, or God, or 
Jesus, or whatever, but I think it helps me out. Reading stories in the Bible 
or whatever. Every kind of bible, wether it be the Christian Bible , the 
Bhagavad-gita . or whatever, the Rastafarian religion. There’s good thing 
from everything like that. There is just different techniques to go about it. 
KENT: Being that... would you call yourself a Catholic then? 
SERGIO: I don’t think I would call myself a Catholic, I’m not really 
devoted to that kind of thing. 

KENT : My question would be how would you feel about the whole idea 
of the judgmental god somehow condemning people? 

SERGIO: I kind of believe that when Catholicism started or in the 
beginning branches it was kind of to keep people under some kind of order 


and restraint, and to say that god is going to punish you was just to keep 
people in their place. But I believe, not everyone is perfect, I don’t think 
that, and I don’t believe “go ahead, do whatever you want to do.” I think 
that’s kind of a selfish act in itself. You’re kind of thinking of yourself. It’s 
really selfish. So I believe that no one is perfect, and they should try to 
improve themselves in a way, but no one should call themselves perfect. 
KENT: So you don’t think there is some being up there keeping tabs on 
us, and giving judgement? 

SERGIO: No, I think if you know that... you feel it deep down inside that 
you’ve done something wrong or whatever then you kind of feel it inside 
yourself. 

KENT : Going back to homosexuality, do you think that homosexuality 
is a sin in God’s eyes? {Which assumes that one believes in a god.} 
SERGIO: A sin in God’s eyes? I wouldn’t say it is a sin because it’s a 
person’s feelings. You can’t repress those feelings, whether it be towards 
the male or the female. But you know, I’m not to sure if I’d really be into 
like the pervertedness of everything., of the way everyone partakes of 
sexual intercourse, whether it be heterosexual, homosexual, or bi-sexual, 
or whatever. It’s just become so exploited in the media. Everything loses 
it’s meaning. I’m not really into that polygamy. The everyone get 
together... I think that’s way off. 

KENT : Why be vegan? 

SERGIO: A lot of it health reasons, a lot of it moral reasons. There are 

so many reasons to become a vegan, 
vegetarian in general. The whole dairy 
industry is so corrupted, the way they 
treat the animals and stuff like that and 
pump millions of dollars into this stuff. 
And just what it does to your body. 
We’re not made to drink other ani- 
mal’s milk. Other animals don’t drink 
other animal’s milk. You don’t see a 
giraffe drinking off a dog or whatever. 
So why should we? It doesn’t make 
any sense. 
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KENT: Well, my first question is 
how come Amenity broke up? 

TIM: Umm, well I guess, not to say 
anything bad about Mike, but I guess 
Mike could answer that best because 
mostly Mike wanted to, and we went 
along with that because there is no 
sense in us staying together if one 
person doesn’t want to. Mike just wanted to do different things, so we 
agreed on it. We have no hard feelings about it. 

KENT: Mike said Amenity had run its course, do you agree with that? 
TIM: Well that’s hard to say, maybe for Mike it had, but as far as the rest 
of us go, the three of us — Sergio, Barry, and I — are still playing together 
with a different singer, under a different name now, which is unnamed as 
of now, but to us, we still wanted to keep going. I think a lot of it had to 
do with Mike being in Inside Out, and here we were in Amenity for three 
years struggling to get things done and tour, and then he ends up in a band 
which Revelation is putting out their single and they’re paying for 
recording and they’ll pay for touring, and I kind of think that he sees that 
like “Wow, that sure came easy,” while it took us so long to get this far. 
KENT : Why do you think that it took Amenity so long to get established? 
TIM: A lot of it had to do with basically us being from San Diego. When 
the scene started changing, I guess, in about ’86, before that there weren’t 
too many local bands, there was like Battalion Of Saints, there was 
Diatribe and a few others, and as far as shows there was a lot of violence 
and people just went to slam, and the shows were really big and they were 
always at least $10, and things started changing when we started playing 
and found out about Neighborhood Watch, we both started about the same 
time, and we started doing shows in the area. The scene kind of started 
changing at about that time because it brought a lot of people into the scene 
that weren’t just interested in slamming, maybe they weren’t people who 
were totally interested in politics and social issues, but they were into more 
than just fighting and slamming. It just took a long time for San Diego to 
come that far . Shows then were like forty people in a back yard or a garage 
or something, and that was kind of an alternative to the other hardcore 
scene which had hundreds of people paying $10 for a show, which still 



goes on. Most of those people didn’t even come to our shows, and then at 
our last show at San Diego State it was sold out, and there were a lot of 
people there. We’ve basically come that far. 

KENT: What did you think of that show? 

TIM: I though it was kind of ironic that here we are the three of us — 
Sergio, Barry and I — started out, Sergio and I couldn’t play, we couldn’t 
tune our guitars, Barry didn’t have drums, but we wanted to make a band. 
We practiced in my bedroom, and eventually Barry got a drum set, we 
came that far and it is kind of ironic that our last show was like such a big 
professional show, you know, it had tickets available at ticket outlets, and 
the tickets said “straight edge concert,’’ and, you know, it had man-eating 
bouncers, and a dressing room, and things like that. It was really kind of 
strange, but it was a fun show because there were a lot of people there that 
were into the show, but just the bouncers, and all the professionalism of 
it kind of ruined it, especially after they jumped on Mike. 

KENT: You mentioned punk rock being more than just slamming, 
where do you think that Amenity fit, in terms of the straight edge and 
political scene? 

TIM: It’s kind of hard to figure out, because early on when we first 
started straight edge bands weren’t really quite as big as they got in the 
last couple years. Most people just heard of us because we were a straight 
edge band, so that’s how our name got out, but I guess we didn’t quite 
have the same lyrics, and we didn’t quite fit the physical description — 
Sergio had dread locks, I had long hair — we didn’t quite fit the descrip- 
tion. So a lot of straight edge people were kind of confused about it, and 
other bands we got to know like Cringer and Neighborhood Watch, bands 
like that weren’t straight edge bands, and they got to know us, and their 
followers knew us, and we all kind of hung out together, we all played the 
same shows. So I don’t know. We were somewhere in the middle there. 

A lot of straight edge people were confused by it. I still haven’t figured 
out where we did fit in, but we were all definitely and still are straight, but 
we all have our own political views, and it all kind of mixed together. I 
think most people once they got to know us just took us as just people, and 
for what we are about individually. 

KENT : How would you explain what the new band is going to be like? 
TIM: I guess there will be a lot of similarities to Amenity. Music- wise, 
if it sounds any different it will just be kind of a natural progression. 
These songs would have been Amenity songs probably if Amenity was 
still together. So musically it won’t be that different. Vocal- wise, you 
know it will be a different singer, so of course it will sound different. 
Darrell, who will be singing with us, he was in a rap group, and he sang 
“This Is Our Struggle’’ at the last show. We’re not going to be a rap group. 
He doesn’t want to rap. I’m sure there will be little parts, that influence 
will always be there, but Darrell kind of... he got into the music through 
friends who were into straight edge bands, and it impressed him, and he 
started going to shows and he was really interested, and when he found 
out that bands were singing about racism and different rights of people, 
that really interested him, and he had always wanted to do something to 
actually show it from a Black person’s point of view because it usually 
comes from a white person’s perspective, which is good but it still isn’t 
quite exactly the same. 

KENT: We’re you happy with the tour? 

TIM: Yeah, I was really happy. I had never been able to leave San Diego 
much before. You know I’ve lived here twenty years of my twenty-five 
years of life. I had been to San Francisco a few times, and I had been up 
to Oregon, Washington and Canada, but this was a whole other experience 
to me to just travel around and meet all these different people. It was real 
strange to go into a town where people knew who we were and had our 
single and everything, and who knew our songs. It was really strange. We 
learned a lot from it, you know, we had a lot of days with no showers, 
twenty hour drives, sleeping in the van, real humid weather, and those were 
the best times. Those are the times we end up talking about the most... 
“Yeah, remember in Kentucky we were laying out on the sidewalk and the 
club owner didn’t show up, and we’re walking around looking for a place 
to bathe.’’ It was a great experience, we all had fun... things could have 
been better, but things could have been worse. Our roadies loved it too. 
KENT: Did Mike write most of the lyrics? 

TIM: Yeah, Mike wrote the lyrics, but now Darrell will be writing them 
so lyric-wise it will be a lot different. 

KENT: What kind of topics do the new songs cover? 

TIM: I know one song he has been talking about is stereotyping in the 
sense that he gets a lot of stereotypes being black, but at the same time he 
can’ t deny that he doesn’t do the same thing, that all of us do to some extent. 

I kind of think the lyrics will be a little more... Mike’s lyrics dealt with 
social things in kind of a vague way, and I think Darrell’s will be a little 
less vague and in some ways more political. 


KENT: You were pretty involved with Vinyl Communications when it 
was a store, what was the whole deal with all of that? 

TIM: Well, Bob (Vinyl Communications) had so many records at his 
house because of putting out his own records and trading them with other 
labels that he thought of opening a record store so he would have some way 
of getting rid of all these records. People would just come by his house and 
buy them. It was kind of a joke at first, but we just thought about it and then 
I and three other people each put in $ 1 00 and then we did some fund raising 
and Bob put in some of his own money and money from the label, and a 
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lot of people were excited about it. We raised money at shows and sold 
stuff at swaps meets, and then we found a building and actually did it. It 
lasted for a year. We were six months in one location and six months in 
another. It went over well. There were a lot of problems with sales. A lot 
of kids would buy independent records, they were all into trading, and 
buying and re-selling and I think they kind of got competitive, like “Gee, 
I bought the new 7’’ first,’’ or “Oh yeah, well so-and-so’s album came out 
and I want to get it before anyone else.’* So a lot of people wouldn’t wait, 
and they would immediately go to another record store if a record came out 
a day before we got it in. 

KENT: The store was more of a co-optive wasn’t it? 

TIM : Y eah, it was co-optive, but a lot of people that would hang out there, 
spend like days there... we had a ping-pong table, and they would be 
hanging out all the time, but if another store got a record, even though we 
were going to get it the next day they would buy it kind of so they could 
say “Yeah, I already got that.’* And they didn’t seem to realize that if they 
didn’t put their support into it then it wasn’t going to stay open. A lot of 
people just kind of took it for granted. I think if we hadn’t been in such a 
small town that we could have pulled it off. Chula Vista is kind of a lot of 
retired older people, there are a lot of kids, but I think if we were more in 
downtown San Diego then it would have lasted longer, but the mane thing 
was to do it for Chula Vista, and not just to have a store. 


KENT: It seems like it was a little ahead of its time. 

TIM: Yeah, it was. We had shows in there, we had Soul Side, 
Crimpshrine, all the local bands, the Hated played there. It was amazing 
how many people had heard about it. We also put on a lot of garage shows. 
KENT: We’re all the garage shows at DelMar’s? 

TIM: At first they would happen at Bob’s house in his backyard studio, 
and then we started having them in a park, and then other people liked the 
idea and started asking mom and dad if they could have one in their 
backyard. So there were a lot of backyard shows. We had a garage were 
we would do local shows, and then when out of town bands would come 
we would have them at DelMar’s house. They went over well. We had 
Judge, Verbal Assault, and Soul Side again, Bold and all kinds of different 
bands played there. I was amazed when Pete (Verbal Assault) called me 
up and said “Yeah, I got your number from Bobby in Soul Side, and I hear 
you do shows?” I was amazed that this guy was calling me all the way from 
Rhode Island to book a show in a little tiny garage. The word really got 
around. We could have done a lot more shows, but we didn’t want to push 
it to where the neighbors or police would complain. 

KENT: Is there anything like that now, that’s kind of like more under- 
ground? 

TIM: Well, there haven’t been too many shows at DelMar’s in along time. 
There’s been some free shows at this place called the Triton, and there’s 
the Backdoor. George who puts out the Daily Impulse, he finds houses, _ 
warehouses and other places to do shows. The Amenity show at the 
Backdoor is the biggest show to happen in a couple years, as far as 
alternative shows go. Bands can play down in Tijuana at this place called 
Iguana’s, which is a big miniature arena type thing. A lot of bigger bands 
like 7 Seconds, Rollins Band, Bad Brainy Megadeaih i Jaitfr.tJg^Qre..i^ 
those kind of bands play there for like $15. It’s funny because not to many 
people in Mexico can afford to go toTherShows. It’s all San Diego-people.-^ 
KENT: I asked Mike this questionf too. I heard that you guys were 
somewhat involved in the protests against the “light up the border*” thing? 
TIM: No, I wouldn’t say... Bobrs really into that. I mean we all, I guess, 
have our opinions about the border. I grew up right here. Beirfg-Mexican 
I’ve been stopped a lot, I guess siheef^e gbttfen brder I donTget^KJpped/ " 
but years ago I used to always get s topped by th e border pa tr ol and be ask ed 
for I.D. and things like that. I livfright next to afreewav and the mig rants 
walk up next to the freeway, so when £w as little jalwiys knew ab out th em. 

I would go play out in the canyons and they \yej;e always arpi|tid and they 
were never any harm to me, so I kjfr tfoC never took offense td them likeh 
lot of people — mostly retired na vy peopI e- L-ironn^ frere; ddr A~ io t 
people get kind of hysterical about itTTt is a very weird situation, I guess 
more so if you ’re not used to it. I mean. I’m used to seeing them all the time 
and saying hi to them and having them ask where they can catch the bus 
and stuff like that. It’s a pretty everyday thing here. 

KENT : Why do you think that people are so resentful towards it? 

TIM: The thing that always seems to come to people’s minds is that they 
are taking our jobs, but I don’t know anyone that goes “Yeah, I want to get 
a job at a tomato field.” So that seems to be the main thing. There are some 
people that just don’t like Mexicans. 

KENT : Do you think because of that that the animosity towards Hispanics 
and Mexicans in that area is worse then in other places? 

TIM : Y eah, I think so just because there is more tension, just because there 
are so many more Mexicans. If you go into a town like San Francisco you 
still see Mexicans, but the people I don’t think have the same attitude 
towards them as a lot of people do around here just because they aren’t 
around them as much and they’re not confronted with having to deal with 
it. There are a lot of people that say “I don’t have any problem with Black 
people, I love them,” and they don’t live around them and then when they 
live with them they kind of think inside “Wow, do I have any prejudice 
against these people?” They kind of have to face those things. I think that’ s 
what makes it harder for people to get along with other people. When you 
look at them from far away you think everything is cool, but a lot of people 
are prejudice but they just don’t know it and they haven’t had to face up 
to it. 

KENT: What do you think we should do about the whole migrant 
question, or is there anything that can be done? 

TIM: To me, it’s naive to say it because it will never happen, but I think 
they should just open up the border. Everyone says there will be arush with 
so many people, but I don’ t think so. A lot of people grew up there and they 
don’t want to leave Mexico. They might come up for jobs and then go 
back, and then again people will say they are taking jobs and money from 
our economy, but at the same time if they put money into their economy 
then we’re more likely to get something out of their economy. I mean, as 
of now at least Tijuana, the main thing their economy produces for citizens 
up here is bars and discos, and things like that. That’s another whole issue 


as well, just how many kids are down there just hanging out at a bar and 
they’re 18 and they’re thinking “Hey, I’ve really got it made now.” And 
there are problems with drunken sailor and fights and prostitution, the 
whole mess. It is something that... when other people come from another 
country they always ask if they can go see Mexico, and they all end up at 
Bob Vinyl Communications’ house and he takes ‘em down and they come 
back “Oh, like I hate it. I don’t want to go back there.” It’s such a shame 
to see what is being done to the people down there. All they have to show 
for themselves is one of the world’s largest discos and a whole street full 
of bars. A few years ago Solucion Mortal used to play up here and there 
were people that would sneak across from Mexico to watch them play, and 
some of them when they started Ditchy Dolitare (spelling?) with the singer 
of Diatribe, and again the ones in the band that lived in Mexico would have 
to sneak up. They didn’t have visas. They would sneak up for shows. 
There were a few good bands from Mexico . Right no w I really don’ t know 
what is going on. It’s kind of weird because we’re so close but there is 
limited communication. Most of the bands lean more towards speed metal 
then actual hardcore, although they are all very do-it-yourself because 
that’s the only way you can do it in Mexico. 

KENT: Well, I think that’s about it. 

TIM: I was kind of hoping you might ask me about the Hare Krishnas. 
KENT: Go ahead, what do you think about the Hare Krishna thing? 
TIM: Well the reason I want t& mention it is because a lot of people on 
the tour were asking us “Hey, am you Krishnas?” and I was like “No, no, 
were not Krishnas,” and they’re like “Oh yeah, because I always see you 
guys in the Enquirer .” The reason we got in the Enquirer is just from 
knowing Vic. It is really shocking how many kids thought that we were 
^Krishna-ancThow man y of-those kids,4^£re really into Hare Krishna. I’ve 
always felt that I was pretty responsible, kind of being a role model for 
softie of- t he you n g er k idraround here. Won’t think they should look up 
to me in any way, but I always thoughtthat if I did something then a lot of 
younger kids here who are impressionable might think “Well, yeah he does 
that. It’s cool.’; So it really worries me when a lot of kids said they saw 
us in there and" 1 they were really into it. For me personally. I’m totally 
"^gams CiurThey' coVne off as nice people. They put on a show in San Diego, 
Jbut th ey’re afte r people’s m oney basically. And I think it is a lot more 
4angefoua tSen aTol of-kids think. Eve always stayed away from the 
Temple jtlst because Bknow, though I don’t think it is any danger to me, 
, I know if I started eating at the Temple then I know a lot of younger kids 
"pvould go “Yeih|Tirr|goeS{thfere ij must be cool.” And then they would 
l u p gding-ih e 4e-ap5 eatin g . and they ^vould end up getting preached to 
all the time by them, and slowly they would become converted into the 
whole Krishna thing. And it has happened with a lot of kids with just 
Shelter’s presence in San Diego. A lot of kids were excited, they were like 
“Yeah, I get to hang out with Ray Cappo!” It is really scary that they did 
this. I’m not an atheist. I believe in God. I have my own spiritual beliefs, 
but I just think it is scary how kids can get so caught up in someone else 
telling them what their spiritual beliefs should be and how to go about it, 
especially the way they come into hardcore. It’s basically just praying on 
a lot of kids that are looking for something a little solid and they latch on 
to these values. I just wanted to make it clear that I am in no way down with 
the Hare Krishnas. I’m more against it now then I have ever been. 
KENT: Once Shelter was out of San Diego, did it die down a lot? 
TIM: Um, yeah, it did. It kind ofleft its presence. There were some people 
who were into it before Shelter. I have a really good friend who is really 
into it. It worries me that he is into it. He’s old enough that I think he can 
figure things out on his own, but there are a lot of younger kids that just got 
sucked into it really fast. There was this guy, Jason, from Chicago that 
moved out here and became a devote. He started being told things like at 
an airport tell them you’re from a Christian children’s organization, tell 
them it’s for homeless people. All of a sudden he realized, “Wow, what 
am I doing.” He found a room filled with sporting goods equipment that 
they sell, and he is like “What does this have to do with Krishna,” and 
they’re like “Well, we have to make money.” He took off. He went to a 
hotel, got police protection, and went back to Chicago. He has all kinds 
of stories like Kalki from The Razor’s Edge ‘zine, Jason said he was in his 
room and he found different books on Adolf Hitler with like different 
graphics that the Nazis used and he was taking these graphics and that’s 
where he got the idea for the arm band, and remember that page that said 
like “Revolution and Consciousness?” That was taken out of a Nazi book 
and he switched the swastikas with Krishna symbols. Supposedly Kalki 
left the Krishnas. 

KENT : My thing on the Krishna movement is that it is so time consuming 
that I don’t see too many people staying with it that long. It is so incredibly 
time consuming that it takes up your whole life, and the average person 
doesn’t have the will power or self-control to do that for very long. 


TIM: Yeah, a lot of people don’t stay with it too long. If Ray Cappo didn’t 
get into it then I don’t think it would even be mentioned in hardcore, I mean 
maybe years ago with like Cause For Alarm, but now the Krishnas have 
listings of hardcore bands and ‘zines and everything stored away in their 
computers. And they’re planing this whole thing. Sending certain people 
to hang out in certain cities. It has died down. It’s weird. 

KENT : On another topic, what do you think of Hardline and all of that? 
TIM: I don’t know, with like Vegan Reich, I don’t know Sean very well. 
I’ve seen him around. Knowing him the little I do I can’t quite tell if he is 
joking, like in a Mykel Board kind of way, if he is serious about 
concentration camps then that’s totally bullshit and he’s completely 
fucked if he believes things like that, but I don’t know. I really haven’t ever 
had a chance to ask him about it. I am a vegan myself, but I don’t know 
I don’t get too fanatical. I’m more into it for health reasons. I’mnotreally 
that fanatical about animal rights, I kind of think that you have to show 
people an alternative. If you just tell them get rid of this, don’t eat this, 
don’t wear this without showing them an alternative then nothing is going 
to happen. But yeah, I don’t know about the whole Hardline thing. I think 
it is played up for more than it is. 

KENT : What do you think about their whole stance on homosexuality and 
their stance on abortion? 

TIM: I think it is kind of weird. It is almost like... I don’t know it almost 

doesn’t seem alternative or hardcore at all. It’s just kind of odd. In some 

ways it reminds me of like the young Republicans. Abortion is an issue that 

I’m really confused on. I say I am pro-choice but I don’t really know what 

I would do if I got someone pregnant. I could say “Yeah, I’d leave it up 

to you,” but that’s kind of a cop out for a male to just say “Oh, it’s up to 

you.” I just think it is kind of regressive. I don’t know, like I said it just 

kind of reminds me of a conservative young Republican stance. I don’t 

think those bands are conservative, a lot of them have really left leanings, 

but if you go too far to the left you meet with the far end of the right. 

— 
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KENT: Why did, in your mind, why did Amenity break up? 

BARRY: Well, kind of Mike, I think. He just seemed like he was kind 
of getting burned out singing. He really didn’t think he could sing that 
good, I think. So he really didn’t want to pursue it, but then after he did 
the last record he was really happy. That’s where I think he finally broke 
through, where he was really comfortable with his voice. But to tell you 
the truth Mike is just a really motivated person and he wants to get things 
going where the rest of Amenity is more laid back. So I think that frustrated 
him, and plus he is really into playing guitar, so that was kind of it, I think. 
KENT: The rest of the band didn’t really want to see Amenity go? 
BARRY : No, nobody wanted to see it go, but now since we have a new 
singer it might be more promising, I don’t know. 

KENT : Have you been practicing with the new singer? 

BARRY : We’ve practiced a few times, but we’re kind of back in a rut, 
we’re kind of lagging, we don’t have a place to practice right now. We’re 
going to start practicing soon. Our new singer, Darrell, he is really, really 
motivated and he has a lot of connections and he wants to pursue this, he 
wants to pursue music as a career, so it’s kind of nice because I’m not too 
stoked on school right now, and I would really like to play music. So he 
is supposed to get us a place to practice, and we’re supposed to get off our 
butts. We’ve gotten a lot of offers to play like really big venues. We want 
to start playing some shows. We will be playing, hopefully, within two 
months. We’ve got colleges to play. People said they would put us on 
whenever we’re ready to play. We just have to get material going. 
KENT : Do you guys have a lot of material? 

BARRY: We have like four different riffs, like one almost complete 
songs, and the others are close. So as soon as we get six or seven songs... 
we want to be really, really tight. We want to hit the audience with an 
impact, you know what I mean? Be really professional sounding, really 
tight, and loud, and just kind of take it by storm. Instead of being really 
sloppy, I personally want to be really tight, just blow people away. 
KENT: Do you see a lot of differences between what Amenity was and 
what this new band is? 

BARRY: Well, musically I would say... Tim writes all of the riffs and 
stuff, the other members are kind of background people, but I would say 
that it will be a little more progressive rock sounding. Well, right now it 
sounds to me like Bad Brains and Verbal Assault mixed, and I can’t 
complain, I think that’s great, but Tim was saying that he wants to go a little 
more mainstream sounding, which I don’t mind doing. We’re going to be 
a little more rocking. I haven’t really heard Darrell sing yet, only when he 


sang on “Our Struggle,” but hopefully he’ll have a wide range, a vocal 
range from really screaming to just really cool singing, and maybe some 
rap or whatever. 

KENT : I take it you would like to see this band get a lot bigger then Amen- 
ity was? 

BARRY : Well, people said that Amenity had a lot of potential, and I think 
we did, but we were just kind of slow. In a way we were like more than 
underground in a way because we had been around for so long and we 
never really played a big L.A. venue or anything. Like Trigg erman, 
they’re like really big already, and they’re like brand new, but just who’s 
in the band, that makes the band big quick. Or like anything Mahony does 
is like right away big. They’re headlining shows, but it’s like their first 
show. Amenity had the potential, but we didn’t get off our butts basically, 
but I think with Darrell he’s going to really do it for us. He’ll get us off our 
butts. 

KENT : I guess he sang in a rap band? 

BARRY: Yeah, he used to sing in a rap band. Tim always knew that he 
would want to sing, and then*all of a sudden Mike made the date that “ Y eah, 
this is our last show. We’ve been around for a long time, and it’s kind of 
stale, so let’s go our separate ways.” So we agreed, and I was going to be 

in a band with Mike, but that never 
happened, and then Tim said “Yeah, 
let’s still jam up because we’re really 
good friends,” and I said sure and he 
goes “I have Darrell, and he really 
wants to do it.” I had never met 
Darrell, but he ’ s really nice and we’ve 
been hanging out. As soon as we play 
our first show and I see the crowd 
reaction, that’s where I will feel like 
“This is great, or this is kind of 
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crummy,” but I think we’ll probably 
have a pretty positive response. 
KENT : Sergio ’ s playing bass, right? 
BARRY: Yeah, everyone in Amen- 
ity except the singer. 

KENT: What do you think was the 
best thing about Amenity? 

BARRY: To me Amenity was more 
than a band, we were family, and we also built a scene. Sometimes bands 
play and that’s cool, but a lot of people say “Yeah we owe a lot to 
Amenity.” We started a scene, and speaking of like straight edge and stuff, 
we kind of did straight edge in San Diego. There were no straight edge 
bands, and then we came around. And, yes, we got a lot of negative things 
said about us, but all of a sudden all these kids go “Wow, this is great,” and 
now all these kids are into fully positive stuff. I just think we made a 
positive environment in San Diego for bands, and now that we are gone it’s 
kind of sterile, but there are new bands like Shadowbox, which is like ex- 
Statement and Forced Down members. 

KENT: You were the original drummer, so why do you think that there 
was such a vast difference between say the first Amenity 7" and the stuff 
you were doing at the end? 

BARRY: Tim had a guitar, and Sergio said he wanted to play bass, and 
I said I wanted to play drums, so we started playing, and thus on the first 
7” we had only been playing a little bit. I never took lessons. I had only 
been playing drums for like a year on the first record, and now with our 
latest material I’ve been playing for like four years. We are playing better 
because we can play our instruments better. 

KENT: Are you glad that you learned to play drums? 

BARRY : Yeah, I’ve always wanted to make music, because I love music. 
I wake up in the morning and I play music, I go in my shower, I have aradio 
in my shower, I have a stereo in my car. I go to work, we have a radio. I’m 
constantly listening to music. I love music, and I always wanted to play 
drums, and so I learned to play drums. It’s neat that I never took lessons 
and I can play, but I’m sure a lot of hardcore kids don’t take lessons, either. 
KENT: What kind of a role did you play in Amenity? 

BARRY : Well, to tell you the truth I was the really quite one in Amenity. 
I mean like I’m the last one interviewed. To tell you the truth, I knew who 
you were, Kent, but I never met you. And like Enquirer magazine, Vic 
interviewed everyone but me, which made me a bit sad, but maybe I didn’ t 
have anything to say or he knew that if he asked me a question he wasn’t 



looking for what I would have to say. So he interviewed everyone, but me, 
put pictures in and everything. In a lot of interviews I really don’t say 
much. I would say I ’m just kind of a drummer. A lot of people don’t even 
know I’m the drummer of Amenity, maybe because I look different or 
something, I don’t know. 

KENT : Do you think that’s just because you are a drummer? 

BARRY : Maybe, maybe because I’m in the back all the time, and maybe 
I don’t look too punk rock. But in a way I kind of like being unkown, it 
really doesn’t matter. When I go on stage it’s like me, it’s me on stage. 
KENT : Hmm, what else? 

BARRY: This is the biggest interview I’ve ever done. This is the most 
I’ve ever talked in an interview. 

KENT : Do you usually want to talk more? 

BARRY: I don’t know, sometimes people ask really political questions 
and things like that and I can’t answer them, I feel like I’m ignorant or 
something, and that’s why I don’t say anything. I just kind of lope and 
listen. Mike kind of dominates the interview, which is fine because he has 
a lot of things to say, and I like listening to him. When we started the band 
we just did it to play music and then all of a sudden it started getting 
political and really hardcore and stuff, and while I’m fully into that stuff 
sometimes I can’t really say anything. 

KENT: How did you end up with Mike, didn’t you originally have a 
different singer? 

BARRY : Yeah, we had Robin. I met Mike... this show brought together 
the Pacific Beach scene and the Chula Vista scene and it was a Pitchfork/ 
Amenity show and Mike asked me if I could help move some Pitchfork 
equipment, and it turned out we both liked Youth Of Today. We started 
talking and I got his phone number and stuff, and then Robin kind of faded 
and quit, so I called Mike and he said “Yeah, I’d be fully into singing,” and 
he tried out and we said “You’re in.” We just went from there. Out of the 
whole band Mike and I are the closest, just because I met him first. 
KENT: We’re you happy with Mike’s singing? 

BARRY: Yeah, I was happy at times. Yeah, I would say I was fully happy, 
but sometimes, to be honest, I would say the way he would introduce the 
band, “We’re Amenity,” was kind of dull, but that’s what he wanted to do. 
I just wish he could perform a little better, but towards the end though he 
was going off and stuff. I just wanted somebody that would really be 
expressive and go off and stuff, and at the last show he did really 
well. I think we were at our peak at the last show. I think his voice 
is the best on the last recording. He was really happy with it, but 
now it is no more. 

KENT : You said this new band might end up sounding a little bit 
more, I wouldn’t say commercial, but mainstream, what kind of 
music is your favorite music? 

BARRY: Well I listen to everything. Everything from, full 
mainstream, like U2, but I listen to full hardcore like Inside Out, 
too. It depends on what kind of mood I’m in. If I’m sad then I’ll 
put on some Peter Gabriel or something mellow, but then if I wake 
up and I’m fully hyper then I’ll throw on Youth Of Today, blast it, 
and jump around my room. Harcore is definitely the root, because 
I love hardcore so much. Like when I put on Chain Of Strength or 
something it’s just like the energy just gets me going. Hardcore is 
definitely my most favorite type of music. Plus, it’s what they say 
and stuff, I can really relate to, like a lot of personal things that 
people have to say with their music. I love it. A lot of mainstream 
stuff doesn’t do that. 

KENT: I’ve heard you work a lot. 

BARRY: Yeah, six days a week. 

KENT : Did you have trouble getting time off to go tour? 

BARRY: I quit my job to go do that. That was a sacrifice that I had 
to make. If I hadn’t quit my job then I would have never seen all 
of America. 

KENT : Did you like touring? 

BARRY: Oh yes, I loved it, it was great. I was a little scared 
because I do have a lot of responsibilities, I have rent, bills, car 
payment. Right when I got home I got two jobs within a week. So 
that was cool. 

KENT: What did you think of the last Amenity show, just in terms 
of what happened with the bouncers and just the whole club? 

BARRY: I was really happy that it was sold out, it was just a neat 
feeling because I saw a lot of old friends that I hadn’t seen in a long 
time, but the only reason they came was because it was our last 
show. It just brought all these old friends together. But bouncer- 
wise, a lot of my friends said they really wanted to go off, and a lot 
of my younger friends were like “Dude, we wanted to do stage dives 
galore, we just wanted to fly off left and right,” but they said the bouncers 


were complete dicks, and they were. I even did a stage dive and the guy 
wouldn’t let me go back up. Like when Mike jumped in they didn’t even 
know he was the singer and they beat him up. I thought that was really 
horrible, but it would have sucked if we would have played a smaller venue 
and a lot of our friends couldn’t get in. Actually, Tim and I didn’ t even get 
to see the show because we were like cruising around the building trying 
to get people in. We let a lot of people in through the dressing room. It sold 
out really early. So I’m glad we played a big place so that all our friends 
could get in, but the bouncers were just complete idiots. The feeling and 
emotion was definitely there. After the show I was almost crying, and 
Mike was crying, and I heard some of our friends were crying and hugging 
each other, and a lot of people called me a couple days latter and said that 
it was like the most intense show they had ever been to, and they were going 
to miss Amenity. It was really touching. It meant a lot to me. It was sad. 
KENT: Well, I’ll ask one last question, it’s a little on the political side, 
but it’s impossible not to, what do you think of the whole Gulf war that’s 
going on right now? 

BARRY: What do I think of it? Basically I don’t want to go. 

KENT: Do you think we should be there? 

BARRY: I can’t really say. It’s really weird, I hear two sides. I hear 
people saying “Yeah, we should get rid of that guy, Saddam or whatever, 
as soon as possible,” and then I was talking to Tim, and Tim would say 
“Well I don’t think that we should have even gone in the first place,” but 
it’s already happened, we’re already there, so I just wish it would end as 
soon as possible. I remember the first day it broke out, I was really scared, 
“Oh, my god, there’s a war,” and nothing was on t.v. but the war, but now, 
seriously I don’t even know what’s going on. It’s so thin on t.v. now, well 
with the newspapers it’s everyday, but it’s really thin. Like you said, do 
I know if it should be happening or not, it’s like I don’t know all the facts 
of why we’re over there. Should we be there or shouldn’ t we be there? But 
we’re already over there and you can’t change that, so I wish it would end 
as soon as possible. It’s kind of weird because I think a lot of people ignore 
it too because it’s not here. We’re not going to feel no impact hitting here, 
it’s all over there. The whole war is being fought over there. I wake up 
everyday, I do my daily thing, and it’s like “Oh there’s a war going on,” 
I can’t really say. I wish we weren’t fighting over there. Everybody 
doesn’t want war. But I don’t go to protests or anything. 
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Reviewing ‘zines is my most hated activity. Everyone that does a ‘zine 
deserves massive credit for putting effort in to an activity that rarely 
receives any reward , but unfortunately not every ( zine turns out being 
that interesting. These are honest reviews , but remember every ( zinester 
has my respect on a fundamental level. — Kent 

TUNGA TUNGA #5 

Amazingly enough, Tung a Tunga remains fairly unknown even though 
the content and quality are truly excellent. The layout is artistic and 
personal, while the interviews (Fugazi & Ignition) are thoughtful, and the 
photography is quite good as well. In addition, there are a few pages 
dedicated to an evaluation of the role of women in punk rock. Exception- 
ally excellent. ($2.25 to Tunga Tunga : 3329 Lonefeather Crescent; 
Mississauge, Ontario; Canada; L4Y 3G6) 


PROFANE EXISTENCE #9 

It seems psychotic to me, but apparently Profane Existence has gone 
monthly, and they have gone to a newspaper format. The new size, 
combined with the paper quality and the reliance on computers makes it 
look more like a political party newspaper than an anarchist punk ‘zine, 
though there’s still music information included. This issue naturally 
covers the war. Interesting. ($1 .50 to Profane Existence : PO BOX 8722; 
Minneapolis, MN 55408) 

.IFS #2 

Opening with a good cover, JFS features short interviews with No 
Answers . Resolution, and Shelter are combined with reviews and some 
limited, though well meant, commentary . A quick read. ($ 1 .5 to JFS : 2603 
NE 169th; Seattle, WA 98155) 


EXCESS #2 

Heavily influenced by the Bom Against /Dear Jesus crew, Excess features 
interviews with Forced Down, Neurosis, and Swiz, among others, along 
with an installment of War Prayer ©, and plenty of god-bashing material. 
Off to a pissed off start, though their is still room for more anger. (Dave 
Nathanson; Mitchell Hall Room 523; 514 19th ST NW; Washington, DC 
20006) 


A WORD TO THE WISE #1 

Shelter, Amenity, Overkill Records, 
and Forced Down are all featured 
along with reviews. It’s all okay, but 
the layout is horribly boring and an 
incredible waste of space. Condense! 
Will improve, hopefully. ($1.25 to 
A .W.T.T.W. : 5927 Preston F.C. Rd. 
SE; Fall City, WA 98024) 



’ZINES 




SOLD OUT #10 

The final issues is definitely the best issue. The interviews with Rollins, 
Pushead, and Fidelity Jones are all excellent, the photography is first rate, 
and the layout is clean. My only complaint is that their cynicism over the 
substance and integrity of hardcore is extremely hard to swallow when one 
considers the lack of political opinion and social concern within the ‘zine 
itself. It seems they drowned in their own cynicism. Comes with an 1/ 
Pittbull7" flexi. ($2 to Sold Out : PO BOX 707 1 : Windsor. Ontario: N9C- 
3Y6; Canada) 

MINDSET #3 

This really isn’t a ‘zine in the traditional sense. Each page is done by 
various people. The editor sort of puts it together, and includes his own 
contributions, and out it goes. Most everything is really cool, though I 
suppose it will vary depending on who contributes. Cool concept, and 
worth looking into, or contributing to. (500 to Mindset : 305 Haywood Dr.; 
Paramous, NJ 07652) 

DRASTIC SOLUTIONS #3 

Brotherhood, Sons Of Ishmael and several other bands are included in this 
Canadian ‘zine. The look is decent and the politics are solid, though a bit 
sparse. Shows potential. ($2 to Drastic Solutions: 2 Embro Dr.; Toronto, 
Ontario; M3H 2M8; Canada) 

TOURIST TRAP #10 

Once again Tourist Trap puts together a collection of graphic art, poetry, 
reviews, political sentiment, and what-have-you. Everything is very well 
done, and the layout keeps it interesting. All issues recommended. ($2 to 
Tourist Trap: PO BOX 1033; Newport, Rhode Island 02840) 

SOY NOT OI! by Hippycore 

Finally a punk rock vegan cookbook! Complete with the trademark 
Hippycore art ‘toons and witty humor, this is one cookbook that will tickle 
more than your appetite. Everything is included from recipes to helpful 
hints to health information to general information. Go vegan! ($2 to 
Hippycore; PO BOX 195; Mesa, AZ 85211) 

A NEW DIRECTION #4 

This is a nice looking, well put together and interesting ‘zine that features 
good interviews with Verbal Assault, Ignition, Fugazi and others. The 
editors also devote some time to their own opinions, which is nice. Well 
done. (A New Direction : 741 Confederation Dr.; Thunder Bay; Ontario; 
P7E 3N6; Canada) 


PATCHWORK #1 

Verbal Assault, Profound, Vision, and New Age Records, among others, 
are all included within, and-there are a few political articles about the 
invasions of Panama and Native American Lands. This is a good start, and 
hopefully it will take off. ($2 to Eric Duenas; 4323 Normal Ave. #15 ; Los 
Angeles, CA 90029) 


REALITY CONTROL #! 

With a Cometbus feel — handwritten, quirky and personal — 
Reality Control takes off with good photography and interesting 
reading, while focused around local stuff (Downcast, Reality 
Control, the S .B . fire, local shows) it still offers something for the 
out of towners. (Free to John Lyons; 5970 Birch #2; Carpinteria, 
CA 93013) 


BSU #7 

A shit-load of scene reports, interviews with Infest & Verbal Assault to 
name a few, reviews, and clutter fill the pages of BSU . Everything is short 
and sort of one-dimensional, though interesting depending on your per- 
sonal tastes. ($1 to BSU: PO BOX 2308; Plainville, MA 02762) 



TILT #5 

Once again Tilt comes forth with a very well done effort that combines 
music and politics effectively. Every issue is packed with in-depth 
interviews, political articles, personal opinions, reviews, and just general 
information, and the graphic aspects are just as strong. Great. ($3 to Brob 
Vanbrabandt; Tennisbaanstr. 85; 9000 Gent; Belgium) 


You Don’t Have To Fuck People Over To Survive bvSethTobocman 
Excellent political comic book. Tobocman puts together an illustrated 
story about the plight of humanity in a piss-hole of a world that humanity 
has some how backed itself into. Kind of depressing in an angry way, 
which ultimately is both enlightening and reaffirming of punk rock v alues . 
($7 to Pressure Drop Press; PO BOX 460754; San Francisco, CA 94146) 


FAMILY ALBUM #1 

The first issue of this British ‘zine is off to a decent start with clean layout, 
viewable photos, reviews, and interviews with Man Lifting Banner, 
Verbal Assault, Shudder To Think, and more. Hopefully this won’t be the 
first and last issue. ( Family Album : 421 Bradford Road; Brighouse; West 
Yorkshire; HD6 4BT; England) 


RAKE#1 

This is a good looking half-size ‘zine that basically stays away from music 
in order to concentrate on stories, poems, art, ideas, etc... Very East Bay, 
but on a serious level. Interesting reading. (Si to Brian Buono; 630 54th 
Street; Oakland, CA 94609) 


Monitor Of Human Performance by Marc Fischer 
Surprisingly interesting, this is just a collection of stories and events. 
It is constructed in a diary format, but it turns out insightful and worthy 
of reading. ($2.25 to Marc Fischer; 234 Lloyd Lane; Philaelphia, PA 


REALITY CONTROL 

The band, the 'zine, the man himself... 


19151 > 

CONVICTION #! 

This is a very nice looking ‘zine, especially considering that it is the 
first issue. There are short interviews with Judge, Edgewise, and 
Vegan Reich — the Vegan Reich interview is more a chance for Sean 
to spew the Hardline way. Nice looking, but pretty thin in terms of 
reading material. ($1.50 to Conviction; 131 E. Spencer St.# 1; Ithaca, 

NY 14850) 

HOODWINK #4 

Hoodwink is areally cool art/political/punk/creativity ‘zine that effec- 
tively combines a lot of varied ideas. This issue features Bom Against, 
and the Genitorturers, along with lots of commentary and a readable 
story. The front and back covers are both really well done. My only 
complaint... self-hatred and over- ambitious idealism can be mortally 
crushing if one doesn’t hold tightly to reality. (.750 to David Font; 200 
SE 15 Rd. #16-D; Miami, FL 33129) 

NO EXIT #? 

Bizarre stuff... Interviews include Quicksand, Shelter, Jawbox, Slap 
Shot, the Holy Rollers, etc... No photos of bands, but rather cut and 
paste pictures and art work from various sources. I had a difficult time 
focusing in on anything particular, which had nothing to do with the 
words, but rather the layout style. ($2 tp No Exit ; 2622 Princeton; 
Cleveland Hts., Ohio 44122) 

CRUCIFIED #0 

Short, but interesting, Crucified features quick interviews with Slap- 
shot and Agnostic Front, along with reviews and some commentary. 
Decent enough, so I assume the first issue will be only better. (.250 to 
Crucified: 156 E. Pulaski Road Apt. #22B; Huntington Station, NY 
11746) 

BOMBSOUAD #2 

Content wise, Bombsquad offers basic concepts on complex issues 
such as Marx and communism, but this is very much worth getting for 
the interview with Phil Doan of Poison Free . Phil is a moron, at best, 
and it is always good to see the fools for what they are. Worth a good 
laugh. (.500 to Bombsquad : 1 1902 Lanner Place; Laurel, MD 20708- 
2810) 

TRUANT #4 

Looking like some mutated East Bay Gilman geek ‘zine, Truant #4 
offers some clever packaging tricks along with interviews withPazuzu, 
Plaid Retina, and Pezz, along with the usual ‘zine material. And the 
first 500 come with the Bomb Pop flexi which features Econochrist, 
Trusty, Sobering Consequences, Numbskulz, and Pezz. Rush an order off 
today! ($3.50 to Truant Inc.; PO BOX 42185; Memphis, TN 38104) 

EXEDRA #2 



This Colorado ‘zine is off to a decent start with Neurosis, Brotherhood, 
Sewer Trout and more. Interesting if you’re into these bands, but Zippy 
lacks zip in other areas, though remember this is the first issue! ($1 .29 to 
Zippy: PO BOX 2443; Loveland, CO 80539) 


Twice the size this time around, Sonia and Kim come out with a lengthy 
issue featuring poetry, political opinions, art, photography, personal 
writing, an interview with yours truly, and a slew of other non-musical 
items, all of which are very well done in all respects. Excellent, intelligent, 
and very much worth reading. Obviously highly recommended. Punk 
rock, though not about music. (Free, but $1 .25 for postage to Sonia Skin- 
drud; 6660 Abrego Apt. #15; Isla Vista, CA 93117) 


INFLUENCE #6 

Going out with their best issue yet, Influence interviews No For An 
Answer, Haywire, Chain Of Strength, G-Whiz and others. The layout is 
good, and the photos are decent, though the so-called two page poster is a 
joke. I can't claim to have alwys liked this 'zine, but still I'm sorry it's over. 
($1.50 to Anji Influence; 664 12th St. #207; San Pedro, CA 90731) 


(805k, 


The (805) Crew is actually nothing at all, 
except maybe a name that I have given to , 
a small group of people that all share the 
telephone area code of (805). It is a name 
that may or may not be accepted, but that’s all 
ultimately irrelevant, it’s only a name. The 
important thing is that we exist and we are ex 
tremely productive considering how few of us 
there are. Suckerpunch, Reality Control (R.I.P.), 
Downcast, Like It Or Not, Monster Club, The 
Fanzine That-Had-No-Name. No Answers. Reality 
Control. Exedra. Ebullition Records, Little Red 
Head Records, and Monkey Wrench are all prod- 
ucts of this area — there are other bands as well, 
but they are not really an everyday part of the 
(805) experience. The center, or nucleus of 
activity seems to be a place called The Red 
Barn in Isla Vista, California. It is liter- 
ally a red bam that is owned by the city 
of Isla Vista. There have also been a 
few shows at the Anisq ’ Oye Park, the 
U.C.S.B. Pub, and the U.C.S.B. Old Gym, 
all of which are also located within Isla Vista. 

The Bam shows have been free, as have the park 

The Red B.m, 1991, photo McQ.rd sh ° WS > OTld tfle U.C.S.B. 



shows have been $5 shows, two of which were 
benefit shows for Sane/Freeze and L.I.V.E. 
(Let Isla Vista Eat). In the last two years 
Head First, Econochrist, Shelter, Bom 
Against, No For An Answer, Fugazi, Beat 
Happening, PlaidRetina, Sa whorse, C rin- 
ger, Fuel, Shocking Truth, Olivelawn, 
Bad Trip, Outspoken , Insight, Amen- 
ity, Blast, Haywire, Inside Out, Against 
The Wall, Resolution, Citizen Fish, 
Conspiracy Of Equals, Reason To 
Believe, Scream, Jawbox, One Step 
Ahead, and many other bands have 
played at these shows, and slowly but 
surely a small scene has been develop- 
ing. The following pages are a tribute to 
some of the people that I find inspiring, 
stimulating and important. These people 
are (805) people, and as small and insignifi- 
cant as this scene may seem I think it is im- 
portant to remember how great some of the 
things we have are. We don’t have $10 shows, 
and capitalist promoters, bouncers, and violent 
slam pits, instead we have small intimate shows 
that are friendly, free or inexpensive, and more 
often then not inspirational and somewhat thought 
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our scene, there can never be too much. 
This is my scene; this is our scene, and 
while it lasts we must understand its 
value and its potential — our potential 
individually and as a group. — Kent 


£ “ Our friendship is something that wil 
never be broken, our friendship is yoi 
and me, for all to see " — Suckerpunch 


provoking. This is no accident. It 
takes work, effort and dedication to 
keep a healthy scene alive. It takes a 
commitment to something alterna- 
tive, to something unique and per- 
sonal. Punk rock doesn't have to be 
about ego games, competition, profit, 
violence, and stupidity. We've proven 
that. Subversion takes place on the 
simplest levels, and in the most personal 
ways. The task of crafting a healthy 
environment never ends; the completion 
can never be attained. The task is to 
continually strive to inject alternative thought, 

The Red Bam, 9/21/90, 




Suckerpunch are the epitome of 
punk rock in it’s raw uncommer- 
cialized form. They are a three 
piece that play extremely origi- 
nal, powerful and unrefined music 
that is always their o wn, and their 
messages and viewpoints are 
equally their own. They are the 
antithesis of the San Luis Obispo 
hardcore scene which is mired in 
beer, slamming, and macho atti- 
tudes. Total punk rock, and very 
much a key component in the ( 805 ) 
Barn scene. — Kent 

KENT: Ok, question number one, how did 
you guys get together? I know there’s a weird 
story behind it. 

DAVE: There’s no weird story. 

JAIME: We’re talking about this musical 
group called Secrets Of A Lost Cause. It was 
Dave playing an organ... 

KENT: We’re going back too far. 

DAVE: No, actually this is only about four 
months before Toxic Youth started. 

JAIME: It was Dave playing the organ and 
Joe playing percussion, and after they prac- 
ticed a couple of times I came and played 
guitar. Then we thought we would get a real 
band together. 

DAVE: Itwas Aprilof ’88. 1 still have the first 
recording we ever did. 

JAIME: So we decided to start Toxic Youth. 
That was me, Joe, and Dave, and none of us had 
ever played our instruments before so we 
decided what we wanted to play and we rented 
the stuff. 

KENT: You decided what instruments you 
wanted to play? 

DAVE: Well Joe’s Dad had already given him 
a drum set for some reason. So I decided to 
learn bass, and the first time Jaime played 
acoustic guitar really close to the microphone. 
JAIME: So then we just decided “yeah, we’ll 
do this.” We were Toxic Youth for awhile. 
KENT: Why did you change from Toxic 
Youth? 

DAVE: Listen to the name! [general laugh- 
ter] We did our first demo under the name of 
Toxic Youth, and then we decided that if we 
were going to change the name we should 
really do it before we played any real shows, 
and then we choose Suckerpunch in Septem- 
ber of *89. 

KENT : Why did you choose Suckerpunch? 
DAVE: We just go tit from the Embrace song. 

I don’t remember the title. 

JAIME: “It’s just a suckerpunch.” [singing 
Embrace] 

SONIA: What is a suckerpunch? 

DAVE: It’s like when you’re not looking... 
JAIMfi: ...look over there... [punches] 
DAVE: Well that’s the literal meaning, but 
we’re hoping people will take it... 

JOE: If you really think about it a suck- 
erpunch can be something that gets your 
thoughts away, or challenges your thoughts 
when you’re not looking. 

JAIME: It’s also just a neat name. 


Jaime 
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KENT : Do you think that people might see that name differently then you 
want them to see it as? 

ALL: It already has! 

JAIME: That’s what Phoenix said. [Phoenix is a S.B. local who does a 
' zine called Monkey Wrenchl 

DAVE: Yeah Phoenix was going to buy a t-shirt of ours and then a friend 
of his said not to because it implies random violence. Then he watched us 
play and he thought differently. 

SONIA: Your friendship song, it reminded me of a lot of things, but it 
reminded me of the Holy Rollers and how they have that song about D.C., 
specifically about their scene. It’s called “We,” and I was wondering what 
would make you write a song like that? 

JAIME: It’s kind of funny that you bring it up because we recorded that 
song today, and it’s a song that I wrote a long time ago, probably right after 
we changed the name to Suckerpunch. It was before I had heard a lot of 
bands write about the concept of friendship, like a lot of the straight edge 
bands, but it was just about what the term friendship means to me, and what 
it is about. 

JOE: It obviously is not glamorizing a crew or a scene or anything like 
that. 

JAIME: Where we live there really isn’t that kind of fellowship or 
anything, I mean we got Possible Risk and everything, [laughter] 
SONIA: That’s kind of all the more 
reason for you to write a song 
like that, just about the 
close friends you do have 
in a place that doesn’t 
really have a good 
scene. 

KENT: How did you guys get 
into this kind of music? 

JOE: I got into it in about 7th grade, a friend of mine was into it, and I 
started buying the tapes and the rest is history. 

KENT : Tlie thing that I don’t understand is like how did you guys not end 
up like the rest of the bands in San Louis Obispo? 

JOE: Because they drink, and they smoke, and stuff. 

DAVE: Idon’treally think it is that. I don’t think the music has anything 
to do with it at all. It’s just an outlook on life basically. They ’re just taking 
the party attitude. They’re basically no different then your average 
teenager that parties on the weekend. I don’t know, maybe it was that we 
were listening to 7 Seconds and they were listening to Agression. 
KENT: You guys don’t play around there or anything? 

JAIME: One show. 

JOE: We got booed. 

DAVE: We played two. We played the metal show. We did this metal 
show with two other metal bands in February of this year [ 1990], and like 
the day of the show Jaime called us and said “I’m sick, I can’t play.” So 
we got this friend of ours and we figured out a bunch of cover songs two 
hours before the show. We played it and didn’t even know the lyrics to 
most of the covers. We went “Anyone in the audience want to sing this 
one?” Every single time this little guy would come up, he had long hair and 
he would go “MOSH!! MOSH, smoke a bowl, get drunk, mosh!!” Then 
there was the minister of dancing. He would stand in the middle and he 
would give signals. One went “Okay, you can slam” and one meant “Get 
out of here man, you can’t mosh.” 

KENT: You [Dave] obviously developed some kind of conflict with 
some of the guys up there... 

DAVE: It was basically from that scene report. [Dave did the first scene 
report in Maximum Rock’n’roll that ever covered the scene revolving 
around the Red Barn, and he also criticized the scene in San Luis Obispo] 
It was just because, well I was just telling it like I saw it, and I was hoping 
that people could see that it was only my interpretation and that my word 
isn’t the law or anything, but then I guess most of them wanted to kick my 
ass after reading it 

KENT: Have you ever had any real problems because of it? 

DAVE: Just at the first show where they were going to [ kick my ass], but 
a friend of ours, or sort of a friend of ours said don’t to them. So I think 
they have sort of forgotten about it. Sort of a short term memory type thing. 
JOE: Now watch them read this. 

KENT: How did you guys initially find out about stuff going on down here 
in Santa Barbara/Goleta/Isla Vista? 

DAVE: Well, I got a Fanzine That-Had-No-Name free from Blacklist like 


two summers ago, and I started writing to Jamey, and I sent him our demo, 
and he told me to send one to you, and then basically through letters and 
listening to the Restless Intellect 

KENT : Do you feel a lot more connected to what’s going on down here 
then to what’s going on up there? 

ALL: Yeah, definitely. 

KENT : What do you think about what’s going on here in terms of the way 
the scene is and the direction it is going? 

DAVE: I think it is going way cool, but I know that I’m kind of taking it 
for granted. It’s like what the guy [Bill] from Sawhorse said lastnight, like 
“I hope you realize what you have here.” Because it could easily go 
downhill from here because people are realizing it is cool and coming up 
from L.A. and stuff. - 

JAIME: But those people don’t cause problems, I mean like yesterday 
none of those people that came caused trouble. 

KENT : What do you think about the conflict with people slamming and 
stuff? 

DAVE: It seems like it is almost over because it was basically the people 
from San Louis that were coming down here and I think that they realized 
that people down here aren’t into moshing and so they’ll stick to their own 
shows or something. 

JOE: We just have to flyer some of these shows. 

DAVE: Yeah, actually we were flyering 
these shows up there for awhile, 
but we realized that was a bad 
idea. 

KENT: It’s pretty pathetic 
when you can’t flyer your own 
town for fear that people will come. 
[mass laughter] What are your goals in 

terms of a band? 

JAIME: I’d like it to keep going but there... 

DAVE: There is the ominous future... like what are we going to do when 
we get out of high school. We graduate in June. We’re all seniors. So 
Jaime, you’re probably going to go to Berkeley, or you want to? 
JAIME: That’s where I would like to go. 

DAVE: Joe, you want to stay and take some classes or something? 
JOE: I don’t know, it kind of depends because if both of you guys move 
to Berkeley then I’ll probably move to Berkeley so we can keep the band, 
but if one of you moves to Berkeley and one of you stays here then I don’t 
know what I’m going to do. I can pretty much do anything for the next few 
years. I just want to go to a community college for the next few years and 
it really doesn’t matter where it is. 

DAVE: I just want to take a year or two off. So that’ sail up in the air. Short 
term things we want to do are the 7”, and Jamey ’s comp and your comp. 
KENT : What is “Leach” about? 

DAVE: Well, the first time we played it I dedicated it to Goldenvoice — 
charging the big bucks for the shows and treating punk like a business 
enterprise kind of thing. It seems like they aren’t into punk, but just into 
making money on the shows. 

KENT: From what I understand Tovar is a cocaine dealer and the whole 
thing is a money laundering arrangement, or so it is said. 

DAVE: It is basically about using the punk scene, and I was concentrating 
mostly on the money aspects and how people just leach off of it. They are 
trying to say they’re building an alternative, but there not. It’s just a big 
business enterprise, and that’s something I don’t want punk to turn into. 
KENT : Do you think it already has turned into that though? 

DAVE: Yeah, well we can’t really generalize that much because like right 
here it is really cool. 

KENT: It’s a unique thing here. It’s pretty weird to have a place where 
you can do free shows. I think partly why we’re able to do what we do is 
because Goldenvoice exists. Bands are willing to play here for free 
because they can’t play L.A. unless they’re able to make someone a lot of 
money. 

DAVE: Yeah, L.A. is dead. It’s stupid. 

KENT: What are some of your other songs about? 

JAIME: Well, we have a song called ‘The Pain Never Dies,” which is 
about rape, and it’s basically just compounding on top off... 

DAVE: I was doing some reading and some studying at the library 
because I was trying to write a good educated song about it, and I just 
couldn’t really do it. It would have sounded incredibly phony singing all 







these incredibly educated statistics and stuff. I mean Downcast can get 
away with it... 

JAIME: But we have an entirely different style. 

DAVE: I decided to write it from the gut and what I thought about it. I 
mean it’s really obvious how I feel about it. I’d feel fake singing a whole 
bunch of statistics and stuff. 

KENT: Do you think there really is a scene here? Even though it is so 
small? 

DAVE: Yeah, I think so. 

JOE: I think that’s what makes it so unusual just because everyone in it 
pretty much cares about what’s going on. I mean everyone who is putting 
on the shows and the bands who play here all care about it. 

DAVE: But that’s the thing because the number of people actually doing 
things isn’t that big. I mean there are a lot of people that come to shows. 
There are advantages to getting more people involved, but there are also 
disadvantages. 

KENT: What do you think about... I mean for a time we were actively 
trying to stop people from moshing in the Bam, what do you think about 
all that? 

JOE: It’s pretty dumb to slam around in the Bam because it is so small 
that like if one person is slamming around then everyone has to slam 
around. I guess I have no qualms with it if it’s like a really big place and 
the people that don’t want to can stand somewhere else. 

DAVE: But the fact that they usually insist on having the pit right in front 
of the stage, there’s no reason for that. It’s kind of hard because it is kind 
of fun to dance around, but it is hard to not interfere with other people ’s fun. 
That’s basically what it is. Do what you want but don’t fuck up other 


KENT: What’s the idea behind “Barriers?” 

DAVE: It’s basically that the pit is a barrier between the audience and the 
band and mainly the messages. I mean it’s hard to concentrate on the band 
and what they’re saying and stuff live anyway, but especially when you 
have this pit and you have to always watch to see if you’re going to get hit. 
JAIME: Chances are if you’re in the pit then you don’t even care about 
what they’re saying anyway. 

DAVE: Then there is also the sexist element to the pit. 

KENT : Do you think that is really a sexual issue or a size issue? 
DAVE: It’s a size issue. That kind of does involve the sexual, but it is size. 
JOE: And because it is a macho man thing. 

KENT: It seems like slamming attracts a lot of bone heads. Certainly 
there would be a lot of “punkers” that would come to our shows if there 
were huge slam pits. 

JOE: All the San Louis people. There is like the “punk rock” that is like 
moshing around slamming mohawks, and then there is the “punk rock” 
which is exchanging ideas. The slamming around fits with the mohawks, 
not really the mohawks but the stereotype. 

DAVE: It sort of seems like we’re making it exclusive here in some ways, 
but it isn’t what we intend. 

KENT : No, but do you think in some ways it can become exclusive when 
you start to have some sort of rules almost. 

JOE: It’s exclusive either way. 

KENT: Do you think that new people are starting to come to the shows 
and be interested in what we are doing or is it just always the same people 
at every show and it will be kind of stagnant? 

DAVE: Kind of like we’re preaching to the converted, because that’s the 
way it seems to be, unless you go for a completely different sound to play 
to different people, but a different sound doesn’t really appeal to me. 

KENT: Well, I think in a 
bigger scene you’re never 
preaching to the converted. 
Punk rockers are certainly 
not the converted, a small 
faction of them might be, 
but punk rockers in general 
are pretty stereotypical 
Americans. 

JAIME: So maybe we 
shouldn’t have driven the 
slammers away, [laughter] 
KENT: It’s funny how this 
area is starting to get a repu- 
tation. 

JOE: Yeah, especially 
through Maximum 

Rock’n’roll with the inter- 
views with Fuel and Mon- 
sula. 

DAVE: People that read 
Maximum Rock’n’roll 
probably think that the scene 
here is really big. We have a 
good thing here, but it’s not 
that big. 

KENT: It’s tiny. 

JOE: It’s tiny in a way 
because there aren’t that 
many people, but it’s pretty 
huge because we get huge 
bands, well not huge bands 
but we get big bands. 
DAVE: But it’s not like if 
you came here on any given 
weekend you’d be guaran- 
teed to see a show. 

KENT: That’s only because 
there aren’t that many bands 
that want to do free shows. 
During the summer we did a 
show every weekend for four 
or five weeks, but eventually 
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people would get sort of bored. There are probably only twenty people that 
you can count on coming to every show, and like the fringe element that 
you need to make the show seem big is going to come every week if too 
many shows go on. Would you like to play other shows, like paid shows 
in L.A. and stuff? 

DAVE: We’ll basically play anything. 

KENT : Do you ever get tired of playing the Bam? 

ALL: No. 

DAVE: But we would like to play other places too. Wecan’treally go too 
far because of our parents. 

KENT : Are your parents kind of restrictive? 

DAVE: When I go up to Berkeley I have to say I’m doing something else. 
KENT : I take it you don’t have any trouble coming down here now? 
DAVE: No, well the first few times I didn’t tell them. 

KENT: So they won’t be reading this? 

JOE: Probably not. 

KENT: What else... anything you want to say? 

DAVE: Can I ask you a question? 

KENT: Sure. 

DAVE: What do you think about the review of No Answers (#9) in 
Maximum Rock’n’roll ? 

KENT: Um, this will be interesting. I expected a negative review. I can 
never see Maximum Rock’n’roll giving my ‘zine a totally good review as 
long as there is one iota of straight edge in it. They will always give me 
some negativity. So I knew there was no way they could possibly let me 
off on this [the front cover], so it was just a matter of seeing what direction 
they would take. The funny thing was that the review was by David [ alias 
Jux] who used to be my housemate. I lived with him for a year and a half 
and then he reviewed it and was negative, which I thought was funny. The 
thing that actually bothered me about it was his comment about the thing 
I wrote about homosexuality because what he said is “a nice piece about 
being gay,” and not that I’m bothered that he is implying that I’m gay. That 
doesn’t bother me, but he changed the context of what I was saying. The 
whole point of what I was writing was to say that you can’t know. I don’t 
know, you don’t know, there is no way for anyone to really know if they’re 
gay or not, or if they will be gay sometime down the road. You can’t know 
that. It just happens. So I felt that he kind of took away that level that made 
it effective. And his comment about the banks and the coffee is all true, 
but it is irrelevant to the issue. That’s like saying I can go out and murder 
one person because the American military has murdered a 100,000 people. 
It doesn’t make it any less bad. That’s a really poor line of argument. But 
I totally expected that. What did you guys think of my cover? 

JOE: Umm... 

KENT: Be as honest as you want. 

JOE: What I was going to say is what the bassist of Sawhorse [Bill] said... 
If you look at it from a really personal level then it’s like “Man, Kent sure 
is a mean guy,” but if you look at it on like a really big level then it is pretty 
much all true. I agree with it, but if you’re looking at it from a really 
personal, like one on one, then I don’t agree with it at all, but I don’t think 
that’s what you meant. 

KENT: I didn’t, well I kind ofdid in a way, but there is just no way. I can’t 
possibly hate 99% of the population. Pardy I wrote it for Maximum . I 
wrote it, and then I put it on the cover because I wanted to see what 
Maximum would do, just because they have such a hang up about anything 
that’s got any straight edge that I just really wanted to put up this wall that 
they we’re going to have to cross over in order to deal with all of my other 
ideas, and just kind of mess it all up. 

DAVE: It seems like instead they put one foot on one side and one foot 
on the other side. 

KENT : I don’t know. I expected a bad review. I still like it [my cover], 
I think it is all true and the thing that has been really funny is that all the 
criticism that I have gotten is... that’s the only thing that I can think of that 
is a valid criticism is that on a personal level I can’t possibly do that, but 
most of the criticism has just been people saying that I’m close minded, 
fascist, narrow minded, or whatever, or not tolerant... 

JOE: They’re all seeing it on a one to one level, which really changes it 
around. 

KENT : But the think that I think about that is that punk rock has always 
been about hate, and it still is, and I don’t ever see it not being about hate. 
It has always been about anger towards society, I mean even like the 
Chumbawamba record [Never Mind The Ballots 1 talks about hate. If I 
would have written that about the police, about how I hate the police and 


I would like to blow their brains out... 

DAVE: Yeah! 

KENT: Exactly, no one would have said anything, it would have been 
totally acceptable because everyone hates the police, and on a one on one 
level I could have said that. Y ou know, I hate officer Joe Smith and I would 
like to blow his brains out, and everybody would have said “Yeah, that’s 
really good. Good liberal opinion!” [mass laughter] You guys have an 
anti-police song, don’t you? 

JOE: It’s anti-police brutality. 

DAVE: Well, actually it partially came out of a school project that I did 
on policy brutality, and one of the things you could get a lot of points for 
was to write and perform a song on your topic, but I had meant to do one 
anyway. It’s just obvious things. 

KENT: Do you think there is a police problem where you live? 

DAVE: Well, yeah, but they’re not really going around beating on people 
and stuff... 

JOE: Unless you’re a homeless person. 

KENT: Is that a problem there? 

DAVE: It kind of is. Like in this one parking lot twice in one day the cops 
made the homeless people get out of their cars — homeless people live in 
their cars there — and slammed them up against their cars and frisked them. 
I mean, if they would have been dressed in a three piece suit and had a brief 
case then they wouldn’t do anything. The cops really don’t go around 
beating on people in general and so people respect them and therefore they 
can get away with more stuff. 

JAIME: I don’t think they really go around looking to... I mean they just 
don’t have anything better to do. 

JOE: The song is not really about a local thing, it is more about the whole 
thing. I mean I think why people get into being police is because they have 
authority and it’s kind of a powerful job. 

KENT: Going back to something we were talking about earlier, why do 
you think the whole punk scene between Santa Barbara and Santa Cruz is 
like the land that time forgot, it’s like 1983 and it has never changed... or 
is that an accurate description? 

JOE: Well it is for the bands that live around us. 

DAVE: There is no explanation for it. 

KENT: Have there been shows there in the last few years? 

DAVE: No, they kind of go in cycles. The last big shows was a few years 
ago with D.I., but now the guy from Jungle Fish is trying to put on shows. 
JOE: A lot of people may think his shows totally suck, but at least he is 
trying to do something. He has like a lot of good ideas. 

KENT : Do you think you will be able to play any of those shows, or would 
you even want to? 

DAVE: I don’t know, I think we would want to just to at least see what 
would happen again. 

KENT : What exactly did happen last time you played there? 

DAVE: Well the band that went before us, their friends were moshing and 
then they started moshing to us and then I guess some people who were 
sitting in the back said “You suck,” and then everyone just figured “Oh 
they must suck,” and they sat down too. 

JAIME: We cut our set short after that. 

KENT : I heard people were yelling that you were a straight edge band and 
stuff. 

JOE: Yeah, it was like “Fuck straight edge.” There were a lot of people 
just outside drinking beer not really listening to the bands. 

KENT: A normal punk show. 

DAVE: A few people came up afterwards and said they liked us. I don’t 
know why people even thought we were straight edge. 

JOE: I think it is just because we’re not in the forgotten ’83 period. 
DAVE: “You don’t fit in, so you’re straight edge.” 

JOE: Well, it’s like we don’t really smoke, we don’t eat meat... 

KENT: Are you guys vegetarians? 

JOE: Jaime and I are. 

DAVE: I’m working on it. 

KENT : Everyone always says the straight edge scene is the most narrow 
and... obviously that’s not the case in your area. 

DAVE: It just depends on the scene, and it depends on what outlook the 
straight edge people have about what straight edge is. 

JAIME: There are some of our friends that look at us and say “Narrow 
minded, all your music sounds the same...” 

DAVE: We don’t know if they’re joking or not. 






KENT: The only reason I ask is because I actually think it is much worse 
on the other end. Straight edge is much less accepted by people that aren’t 
straight edge then non-straight edge people are accepted by straight edge 
people. You know what I mean? I mean it is really hard for a straight edge 
band to play a non-straight edge show. 

DAVE: There are so many different ways to take straight edge, too. 
KENT: What would be your working definition. 

JOE: Cutting out those things that have an adverse affect on your life. 
JAIME: Not putting things into your body that are damaging. 

DAVE: The way I like to think of myself is, it has nothing to do with 
whether you do drugs, but just trying not to harm yourself or others. That 
sounds like a Boy Scout or something. 

JOE: No, but I agree with that. I don’t really know if Dave or Jaime says 
they ’re straight edge or not, I don’ t really care, I would pretty much say that 
I’m straight edge if someone asked. Obviously it means something 
different to everyone. It’s kind of like religion, where it is your own 
personal thing. It’s like what Jaime said, “Not 
putting things into your body that are damaging,*’ 
but it is so much more than that. I can’t explain it, 
but straight edge to me almost has nothing to do 
with drinking and smoking because... 

DAVE: Well it does, but that seems to be such a 
minute part of it. 

KENT: It’s definitely like the first rung in the 
ladder, and if you can’t get over that sometimes 
you just can’ t get any farther up the ladder. You get 
stuck, which is why I think that area you live in 
might be stuck in 1983. 

JAIME: I wonder what’s next for straight edge. 

Krishna Consciousness? [more laughter] 

KENT: I hope not. Striving to be someone else’ s 
best. 

JAIME: So what do you think about the wave of 
Krishna Consciousness? 

KENT: I think it is totally undangerous. It is so 
hard to be a Krishna. It takes so much time, and so 
much devotion... 

JOE: But then again, maybe it is so hard to be 
straight edge, too. 

JAIME: But everyone’s perception of straight 
edge is different, too. I mean there is a certain set 
of rules to Krishna. 

KENT: But that in itself is true, that’s why it 
cycles because it is too hard to be straight edge. I 
mean that’s why there is no straight edge scene in 
a lot of places where there used to be just because 
it is too hard. I mean it really is legitimately not 
that easy, unless you have a group of friends that 
you can fill your time with. So 1 think the Krishna 
thing is the same way, people will get out of it 
because they don’t have the will power or perse- 
verance to follow something that is so regimented. 

JAIME: It seems like you can get into mind 
control. 

KENT: Yeah, but in general I don’t think they are 
that weird, I mean I don’t think they are really 
brainwashing people. 

JOE: How do you feel in general about religion 
going hand-in-hand with music? 

KENT: I don’t know, I mean from my point of 
view... I’m a total atheist, and I think people con- 
fuse the concept of religion and the concept of 
spirituality, and I don’t know if anyone really 
knows what either one really is. I certainly don’t 
think anyone knows what spirituality is, it’s like 
this... 

JAIME: Ambiguous. 

KENT: Yeah, exactly, this huge ambiguous phrase 
that people fling around, and they have no idea 
what they’re talking about. It’s just emotion. I 
think what music needs is emotion, and sometimes 


people confuse that emotion with religion. They ’re different. What’s your 
opinion on it? 

JOE: Well, I agree with you. It’s all emotion, and I have no qualms about 
a band that sings about a certain religion because that’s what they obvi- 
ously believe. 

JAIME: How come you are an atheist? 

KENT: Just because if there was a god I’d be... first of all I think you can 
look at the way religion is and I think it is all prefabricated by man, I don’t 
think there is any true religion. And even if there was like some higher 
being it obviously would be such.. . why would he let this world exist in this 
fucked up way, and let all this fucked up shit happen? I just think if there 
was a higher being it would have to be such a being that was so out there, 
so different then anything that we can perceive of or think of that we 
couldn’ t even relate to it. To*assume if there is a higher being that it relates 
to us in ways that we can understand is to make this higher being in our own 
image. And there is no way that anyone can prove to me that there is a god. 
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in the library the other day and I was listening to the funniest conversation, 
it was like two Christian girls and this stoner and he just kept saying “Well 
yeah, i f you can prove to me that there is a god then sure I ’ 11 believe in him. ” 
And these girls just kept saying “How come you’re here?’’ That’s 
supposed to prove that there is a god? 

JOE: Or better yet, “Read the Bible .’’ 

KENT : When Shelter was here I got in a long argument with the editor 
of Back To Godhead he was in control of Shelter, and at the end we came 
to this impasse and he admitted to me that he couldn’t’ convince me. He 
said “I can’t prove anything to you. I’m not going to get anywhere and 
you’re not going to get anywhere, but I can teach you if you will just agree 
to join me in passive learning,” and he said “You just follow me and accept 
everything that I say, and do what I tell you to do, and you will understand 
me, ’ ’ and I ’ m like 4 ‘Okay you do the same for me and I ’ 11 teach you that trees 
are made of lead, and...” 

DAVE: Passive learning, that’s such a contradiction. 

KENT : That’s exactly what they want. They believe that they are on such 
an advanced level than the average human that the only way the average 
human can even understand them is to totally free yourself and let them tell 
it to you because you can’t even comprehend it on your own. Religion is 
just, in terms of Christianity I think if there was a god in Christian terms, 
I don’t even think he would be worth serving. It’s like he is really vain 
because you’ve got Christians saying that all you have to do is love Jesus 
and you’ll be saved, what’s he get out of it? 

JOE: He already controls everything already. 

KENT : Exactly, it’s like this free choice thing, is it his entertainment, his 
soap opera? “Well let’s see what old Kent will do today, I’ll mark him 
down in the black book.” 

DAVE: That was a Mark Twain story actually. There was a guy who was 
an angel or something and he would just start worlds. He would take clay 
and make these characters and then they would like start walking and he 
would say “Watch this” and drop a rock on them. It was entertainment just 
like you were saying. He would laugh, too. 

KENT : Then there is that whole argument that was in Catch 22 . if there 
was this god then we should put him on trial because he has really violated 
people’s dignity. Why would god create disease in old people so that they 
would lose control of their bowels, and lose their teeth. It’s just weird. My 
other point is that there may well be an afterlife or something, but it can’t 
possibly be in any terms that we know and we can’t know it, so why dwell 
on it and spend all of our time thinking about it. If it does exist then it will 
probably be so different that. ..it’s like if you cut do wn a tree and turn it into 
saw dust, is it still a tree? Once you’re dead and you don’t breath and your 
body rots, are you still you? I mean, so even if there was an afterlife what 
exactly is that? It’s really weird how religion is getting back into punk 
rock. That’s one of the reasons why I don’t think Krishna will last because 
in order to get into punk rock you have to have a certain strain of anti- 
authoritarian in you, and eventually that strain will rub wrong against the 
whole Krishna thing because Krishna is far too institutional and authori- 
tarian. 

JOE: And besides I think punk is pretty much about free thinking or 
individuality, and Krishna obviously isn’t. 

KENT : Do you think that punk rock is getting better? 

DAVE: It cycles. And there are also different areas, like here I think it is 
getting better. 

KENT: But like as a whole do you think it is like more serious or... 
DAVE: I don’t know, it seems like it isn’t really making any progress or 
evolution. 

JAIME: Everyone has said what needs to be said. 

DAVE: But then again maybe it’s like you can’ t go into other things until 
the things you are talking about now are achieved. 

KENT: I think partly what needs to happen is that there should be less 
verbally saying things and more... it’s the whole threat by example 
concept, if you make areally strong example then it’s a lot more dangerous 
then an opinion. I think bands need to concentrate more on what they’re 
doing and less on their lyrics because it is great for people to sing about all 
kinds of issues but if they don’t find ways to deal with them, ways to show 
other people how to deal with them then it just kind of creates a forum of 
words that doesn’t really do much. I’m just as guilty of that as anyone else. 
It’s really hard to fmd ways to really actually effect change. 

JOE: Well, I think that pretty much the solution is within everybody. Like 
the rape thing, there is no way that one person can really stop rape, except 
by doing personal things like not buying pornography. 


KENT : On that issue, what do you think about censorship of pornogra- 
phy? 

JAIME: You can’t do that. Where do you draw the line after you do that? 
How you deal with pornography is people’s philosophy; don’t buy it. 
KENT: On that same issue, what do you think about censoring Skrew- 
driver? A lot of people in the punk community support going to record 
stores and breaking Skrewdriver records. 

DAVE: Thatdoesn’tdo any good. The store will just reorder them. I mean 
the best thing right now is to encourage stores not to carry these records 
because the money is contributing to a fascist organization, but then telling 
Skrewdriver that they can’t put this out and we’re going to kick your ass 
seems kind of regressive. That’s not good. 

JAIME: Do you think that violence is a way to combat ideas like that? It 
seems like with some people it’s just not going to work. 

KENT: It’snot. Violence doesn’t change the situation, it only eliminates 
the problem temporarily. But on a large scale, I personally think that if this 
country is ever going to change then it is going to change through some 
kind of armed revolution. [This in no way includes the Vegan Reich 
manifesto of fantasy] I don’t think anything else but that... I mean I don’t 
think anything ever changes without violence. You can look at the peace 
movement in the ’60s and ’70s, it was really violent. The Civil Rights 
Movement, all this violence. Nothing ever happens without... 

JAIME: But nothing like that has ever succeeded with violence. 

KENT : You only go a little bit above. There is only a little bit of progress 
each time. I men we have progressed some, it is just that the violence 
stopped. It is almost like the violence has to be there to force people to react 
because the people that control everything are only afraid of violence. You 
can’t bother the people in power in any other way then to kill them, and to 
cause violence. You just can’t. There is nothing you’re ever going to do 
to make the corporate heads of this country do anything unless you can 
frighten them physically, and that’s what happened in all of those move- 
ments, that’s what happened with the Civil Rights Movement. You had 
this violent faction scarring the system and so the politicians went with the 
moderates, they said “Okay, we’ll go with Martin Luther King, Jr.” 
because they we’re afraid of the Black Panthers and similar groups. The 
same thing with the ’60s, you had this peace movement, but there was this 
whole other faction that were like terrorist organizations . Patty Hearst, and 
all this other weird stuff that was going on at the same time. The early labor 
movement was the same way. But in terms of racism, I don’t think going 
and beating up the skinheads achieves much other than they don’t come 
around any more. 

JAIME: Especially in punk music, it seems like if they were going to get 
the message then they would have already. 

KENT: I don’t know, because it seems like most bands... 

JAIME: I’m not saying that I want to go out and beat those people up 
because I’m really not for violence in any way. 

DAVE: There is also violence in the direct confrontation thing. You can 
sing about it on stage, but then when a bunch of Nazis come up to you and 
ask you about it are you actually going to talk about it or are you just going 
to go “You’re right” and sneak away. I think that most people, well maybe 
not most, but a lot of people would just want to avoid the confrontation. 
Maybe I would. They want to avoid that, and then the skins think that they 
are right. I just don’t think a song alone is going to change things. 
KENT: The other problem with the skinheads is that they want the 
violence. If you give it to them then they’re happy. If you get rid of the 
slamming then the skinheads aren’t going to come because they don’t like 
the music. They don’t. They come for the physical aspects and if they 
don’t get the confrontation and if they can’t slam then... when we first 
started doing these shows a lot of skinheads would come, I mean there are 
a lot of skinheads in Santa Barbara, and eventually they just stopped 
coming because they weren’t getting the conflict and the slamming that 
they wanted, but that didn’t solve the problem, it just means they aren’t 
coming to shows. They’re stillout there with the same fucked up ideas, but 
at least they aren’t coming to our shows. Is there a racial thing where you 
live? 

JAIME: Just an underlying red neck influence, which is present in all 
skinheads. 

DAVE: But there is no out right racial violence. At our school there is shit 
loads of racism, but it is the usual attitude type, like people expecting 
Mexicans to work in the fields, that’s all over our school, but people just 
don’t call that racism. It’s just a way of life. 
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KENT : What interests you about punk rock? 

SONIA: That’s a good question because I asked myself that last night 
when we were at a show, because half the time when I go to shows I don’t 
have a very good time. I have an okay time but it’s not extraordinary, and 
part of the reason why I wanted to start Exedra . with Kim, was because I 
was a bit disillusioned with the hardcore scene at the moment, and I felt 
somewhat excluded from it because of my gender and because I wasn’t 
totally knowledgeable on the subject of hardcore. I’m not too interested 
in being that way, and I am somewhat alienated from it, but the thing is that 
when I’m not around punk rock, when I’m not involved with it, when I’m 
not attending hardcore shows I feel much more alienated from the people 
out there. The best people I have found, the people I’m attracted to, the 
people that I have things in common with, similar values, priorities and 
goals are the people that are involved with punk rock. Just like in every 
sector of society there is a group within the group that is somewhat 
undesirable, not very progressive, not moving along with the goals of that 
group. There are some aspects of punk rock that I really don’t like, but it 
just so happens that the people that I have found to be the most inspirational 
in my life are involved in punk rock. So I stick with it. Sometimes I deviate 
and find out that I’m just not satisfied with what I get from other people, 
which is primarily why I live where I do because I get a lot out of it, and 
I hope that I give to it, but I think I get a lot more than I give sometimes. 
KENT : Do you think that the small scene that we have here is better than 
in some other places? 

SONIA: I’ve never felt more attached to a scene in a my life, and I’ve 
never felt more important to a scene, and I’ve never enjoyed a scene as 
much. There is something here that has grown into... it is so big, how 
should I put it? I mean it is very important to me. Despite its small size, 
the beauty of it is its small size, its intimacy, and everyone here is taking 
a part in it on an individual level contributing to the whole. It’s a real 
cooperative organization, and I couldn’t ask for anything more from a 
scene. I really couldn’t. There are bands coming out of this small scene, 
there are ‘zines coming out of this small scene, there is all sorts of 
information flowing around at a high rate, even more important is that 
these people in this scene here aren’t only concerned with this local scene. 
They are also very concerned with the people on the outside of the scene. 
There is no boundary, there is no clique, per se, that is excluding others 
from entering the scene. In fact, people are constantly trying to get people 
involved in it, and I feel that the people that are involved in this scene are 
highly tolerant of other people, but on a level where they’re not afraid to 
outwardly expose their opinions in public. There is a constant exchange 
going on in the community without excluding people, and it’s just such a 
balance that has been met that I value it so much, and it’s going to be very 
difficult if I decide to leave at the end of this year. Even though I really 
enjoy the San Francisco scene, parts of the D.C. scene, and I’ve seen some 
smaller scenes around the country and they’ve never felt as good. I’ve 
never seen a scene quite like the one here, and perhaps part of that is that 
I’m involved in it and I know the people personally, but I just hope that 
other people could achieve this in their community. 

KENT : Before you said you felt alienated because of your gender, do you 
think that there is something intrinsic about hardcore that alienates 
women? 

SONIA: This is a great question because I’ve never felt like the music that 
I listen to has been inherently male orientated. I mean, the speed of the 
music, the attitude, the outward... When I first started going to hardcore 
shows, let me first say that I’ve always been into many different genres of 
music, and hardcore is the basis of that. It’ s a style that I always come back 
to, and always liked, I mean punk rock in general. I’ve never felt like when 
I see a band that what’s coming out of the band, the energy, the speed, and 




the emotion is something that only males could 
understand, or that is catered to the male mind set, 
or that somehow it is more male orientated then 
another style of music. I’ve never felt that way, in 
fact, I liked the music because it catered to me. At 
some point I began to realize that there weren’t 
very many women issue around, and it sort of 
became an issue, especially pertaining to the straight 
edge movement as of late, which personally I’ve 
gotten a great deal of inspiration from, and of 
course, as I said earlier, in every circle there is 
going to be a group of people that are into it for 
different reasons, have different goals, different priorities. I think the 
reason that women haven’t been involved in the scene as much as men is 
because they’ve simply latched onto their socialization and sexual role 
playing. I mean, men don’t have to shed that as much to be into hardcore. 
KENT: Doesn’t that imply that women need to be “male” in order to be 



into hardcore? 

SONIA: But see I don’t feel like I’m male. I mean, who says what’s male? 
I don’t know what male is. All I know is that I feel the way I do, and I 
haven’t changed at any point in my life. No one I know has ever considered 
me to be more masculine then other women I know. I mean some women 
have long Finger nails, some women have pink cheeks, some women have 
hairy legs. What’s the difference? Idon’tknow, Idon’tknow what to say. 
It’s not male orientated music, and if women think it is and are frightened 
by it then they’re just hiding in their sexual role, they’re not facing the 
reality of the world, and the ugliness of the world, and the pain of the world. 
The women I see at shows just frustrate me to no end, some of the women, 
because they’re there because their boyfriends are there and they are 
playing the motherly role of holding the home and the jacket and the 
camera and the accessaries that the male brings so that he can run around 
and feel energy, and feel the hate, and feel the realities of the world in a 
concrete way, whether it be in the pit, or just standing on the side or up in 
front where he can take what happens at a hardcore show, that she’s not 
willing to take. And I’m not saying that she has to be willing to take it 
because I personally don’t think that anyone should be hindered anywhere 
at a show— up stage, back stage, on GUman Street 19g9 _ photo McClard 
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play on the male’s terms and so it wasn’t very equal. I was just relating that 
to hardcore. 

SONIA: If women start to feel empowered at a hardcore show, and start 
to realize that they too can feel these same emotions, I think that is the 
important thing. That they realize that they are part female and part male, 
and that men realize that they are part male and part female. And everyone 
is different combinations of these things. Every individual is different. 
And if women want to go out there and be more “masculine” then that is 
there right to do that and they’ll still have a primary gender, let’s put it that 
way, because of their physical nature. 

KENT: It seems almost like what you’re saying is that women do have 
feminine characteristics that are soft, and men have hard... 

SONIA: Why does it seem like I’m saying that? 

KENT : Because you’re saying that men are part female and women are 
part male as if there is this inherit definitive difference. 

SONIA: Well, okay, I think when I use the words masculine and feminine 
I refer to what society has deemed them, perhaps I should choose different 
terms to change the stereotypes, but I think there are certain traits in people 
brought on by different chemical combinations in the body. Different 
hormonal variations that develop one’s personal traits such as more 
emotional or more aggressive, and I think some of that is deemed by 
different combinations in the body, but most of it is deemed by socializa- 
tion, and I know that I spent a good portion of my life, I prefer to say I 
wasted a good portion of my life, trying to negate or deny the “masculine” 
traits that I have — the aggressiveness, the hate, the physical desires that I 
had because I knew to be desirable, and to be wanted, and to be valuable 
in society that I had to be the extreme of femininity. I went all the way with 
that and found only unhappiness and self-hatred, and I finally realized that 
it was okay to feel the other feelings I was feeling and to express them to 
people. I find that because I express myself in a more balanced way now, 
that suits me, and I don’t say that it is going to suit everyone, but I am a 
much happier person. I tend to hang around males a lot more, partly 
because, at least where I live, I haven’t had the chance to meet a lot of 
women who can accept this side of me in a way that they can relate to. It 
might make them uncomfortable, and I have a lot of superficial relations 
with women and I find that I really dislike that. I really desire to have 
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kids, and a lot of kids in the hardcore scene especially have lately felt that 
they need to stop feeling human, that they need to take the other extreme. 
Sexism is a problem. Sexism is a problem for women and sexism is a 
problem for men. It’s not just sexism against women. Sexism means 
gender roles gone awry, it means people in the middle are not allowed to 
exist and be accepted in society. There are so many facets to sexism. You 
can’t just say that it is women not getting equal pay. It’s what happens on 
the street everyday. It’s men interrupting women, and big bully men 
interrupting the young skinny guy next to him in class. It’s a hierarchy of 
gender roles and there have been some men who have asked me to write 
on the subject because they don’t know how to describe it, and my answer 
to them is that you experience sexism everyday. You play a gender role. 
You contribute to the-problem. It is intertwined with all sorts of other 
hierarchic systems like specieism and ageism and classism, and you play 
a role in all of those isms, and if you don’t realize that you do, and if you 
don’t realize that you suffer because you’re playing your role. If you’re 
just playing your role to play your role then there is probably a problem 
because you don’t know who you are, and you’re not comfortable with 
who you are, and you need to find out who you are. Until you do you won’ t 
be a very happy person. You may be very masculine and you may be very 
feminine, but not because society deems you so. I just feel that men need 
to start thinking about who their role affects their lives, and whether 
they’ve made the choice to be that way or whether they feel pressured to 
be that way. If they don’t feel that they are involved, then they better think 
twice. 

KENT : Lately the whole abortion issue has been getting a lot of attention 
in the punk community, so what do you as a woman think about abortion? 
SONIA: At first glance, abortion is a difficult issue to decide. Many view 
it as the mindless killing of third party innocents. But is abortion really 
murder? Is it that simple? We have to ask ourselves: why is there abortion? 
Is it because people are lazy and self-indulgent? I say no. Sex is not merely 
self-serving. Abortions are the result of much larger socio-economic ills 
that are imbedded in our society. Historically, women have not had control 
over their thoughts, actions, or their bodies. The fact that there are male 
gynecologists is ludicrous ! Sex, as portrayed in the media and as practiced 
in everydaylife, is often a mind game wherein the woman's duty as object 
is to please the man. She is not to be the aggressor. And in addition she 
alone must carry the burdens of prevention, protection, and pregnancy. 
The male thinks only of pleasure. So what happens if she is not expecting 
to have intercourse? What if she is coerced, however gently, into the act? 
What if she ia raped? What if she is raped by her father? Who will believe 
her? The cop? The judge? The jury? Did she ask for it? After all this mind 
play, she probably blames herself. It's so ironic how the media bombards 
us daily with highly suggestive, sexual imagery and then we are expected 
to be untainted virgins. The capitalists make good money off our 
hormones. How important is sex really? Can you tell or are you being told? 
We’ve got all these purtanical white folks complaining about the high rate 
of unwanted pregnancies and the liberal practice of abortions in this 
country and I don't see them out campaigning for sex education in the 
schools. Seems as though they would rather pray abortion away in 
between the pledge of allegience and recess. I mean who's to blame when 
a poor woman gets pregnant because she lacked information and access to 
inexpensive advice and birth control? What if she can't financially support 
a child? What if her husband's skipped out on her? Is adoption an option 
for someone who can't afford not to work? I'd like to see a statistic on how 
many pro-lifers have adopted children, especially minority children. 
Abortion has serious economic implications. Now that the states get to 
decide the issue, the wealthy remain untouched. If California outlaws 
abortion, for instance, I could fly over to Arizona to get the job done. Low 
income women cannot. Legislation is not the answer. It only deals with 
the result of a much larger problem that needs a permanent cure. These 
women will resort to drastic means to get the same result as their rich 
counterparts. Wire hangers and hackers will be in business. And suddenly 
there will be two deaths on our hands— the mother and the child. Absti- 
nance, you say? Human nature is not wrong. The manipulation of that 
nature is. Abortion will not go away until sexism, gender loyalties, and 
economic inequalities do. 

Sonia Skindrud 
6660 Abrego Apt. #15 
Isla Vista, CA 93117 
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It is 3:35 in the morning and the scene is the legendary 
“( 805)” Copie Shop, a seemingly normal copy shop in 
all respects, except for the fact that Jamey Billig editor 
of The Fanzine T hat-Had-No-Name. one time vocal- 
ist for Reality Control, owner of Little Red Head 
Records, and long time social deviant is employed here 
as a graveyard worker, and under his guidance it is 
occasionally transformed into a mecca of punk rock 
creativity. Born Against has played here, Exedra and 
The Fanzine That-Had-No-Name have been printed 
here, Ebullition releases have been designed here, and 
virtually every flyer and political leaflet that has come 
out in the last year has been designed and printed in 
this shop. In many ways this is an integral part of the 
(805) scene. — Kent 

KENT: Okay, keeping with the theme of things, do you like your job? 
JAMEY: In as much as it is a job, no. I mean as jobs go, yes, it is pretty 
cool but I have a distinct problem with the notion of jobs in which you sell 
a portion of your life in order to gain silly little things, and that you are 
basically by the social contract that we have these days required to or else 
face the stigmata of unemployment or “oh, you still live at home,” or “you 
don’ t work?’’ I have a real problem with the fact that roughly a third of my 
life — if you figure eight hours a day, which is a third of twenty-four 
hours — is spent working. However, if we accept the notion that I have to 
have a job no matter how stupid jobs are, and they are very stupid, then it 
is a cool job. I have no supervision, I can have punk bands play live, I can 
make fanzines for myself and for other people, print record covers, etc... 
Don’t show this to my boss. It’s generally just a cool thing, but given the 
option of not working then I would choose to not work. I think it is a waste 
of my life and I think it is a waste of most people’s lives. 

KENT: Do you like working the night shift? 

JAMEY: Well, everyone knows that you have to stay up all night and 
sleep during the day to maintain a punk lifestyle. 

KENT: You do? 

JAMEY: Consult your punk rule book. It is one of the primary concerns. 
KENT : Are you a punk? 

JAMEY: Well, I stay up all night. Yes, I do like working night shift 
because I don’t have to deal with as many people because most people 
aren’t punk and don’t stay up all night, and I simply don’t want to have to 
deal with people. I believe most of them, the majority at least, to be both 
irrational and immoral, and I don’t like having to deal with either of those 
traits. 

KENT : Couldn’t you work a different job? 

JAMEY: A job that isn’t people related? Yes, but then I couldn’t be 
involved with printing because the copy shop where I work is a service 
orientated and people orientated job. 

KENT: Okay, back to my question, are you punk? 

JAMEY: I think so, yes. 

KENT: What is punk and how do you fit into that? 

JAMEY: I don’t know. I think punk is, in a cute little phrase, being the 
kid who says, “The Emperor is stark fuckin’ nude,’’ and that’s how I see 
our society. We’ve got lots of people standing around going, “Oh it’s a 
lovely garment. King, blah, blah...’’ They’re saying this about just 
everything we do in our daily lives, and I’m willing to be the guy that says, 
“No, the King is naked, our society is full of shit on almost all levels.” I 
think basically that that’s what being punk is. Acknowledging the way 
things are instead of giving some petty little justifications, and then also 
saying, “I see this for what it is, and I will not be a part of it.” That’s what 
I believe I am doing in the way I live my life and in my sworn philosophies, 
and so I feel that, yes, I am punk. 

KENT : Is there any real significance in that? Is that more meaningful then 
just going about living your life like everybody else? 

JAMEY: To further the punk thing, I think that in being punk you are 
being alive. To be punk is to live because I think most people that just go 
about “living” their lives aren’t alive. I think they are simply living. They 


aren’t alive. I think adults, I mean part of punk is 
staying young, keeping your ideals, and your dreams. 
And I think most human beings, or certainly Ameri- 
cans, who are walking around are all “adults,” and 
adults are simply a body, a corpse which is a sad 
tribute to the child they once were. I don’t like them, 
and I do not want to be like them. 

KENT : Do you think most punks are punk? 
JAMEY: I think there is no shortage of punks who 
are in fact just living and they have adapted a lifestyle 
that they no longer know the meaning of, or they do 
not comply with the philosophy behind the lifestyle 
they have adapted, however that is not the case with 
me. There are lots of cliche punks, but I think that the 
percentage of people that are punk in a real sense or 
even in just the sense of the fashion, the appearance, 
the attitude is so minimal compared to the rest of 
society that I hardly think it is worth the distinction, 
but yes there are people who are into punk who are just 
as big of idiots as the people who work a nine to five 
job and have a nice day. 

KENT: Would you call yourself straight edge? 
JAMEY: Gee, would No Answers talk about straight 
edge? Yeah, I do very much consider myself straight 
edge. Yes, I am straight edge, and for the most part I 
always have been. I have gotten drunk after I consid- 
ered myself straight edge, but it was mostly just to 
back up the belief that... “wait a minute let’s see 
exactly what this is I’m denouncing so that I actually 
know what it is I’m talking about.” And I’ve gotten 
drunk in that sense, and I experienced it and it was 
kind of fun, but for the most part it was totally 
unnecessary and I consider it counter-productive to 
how I want to live my life. Itprevents me from living. 
KENT : Why do you think there is so much animosity 
towards straight edge people from those who are not 
straight edge? 

JAMEY: The common explanation of those who 
hold the animosity towards straight edgers is that 
we’re all a bunch of little close minded fucks, and I’ll 
grant that just as much as there are cliche punks there 
are straight edgers who do fall into the convenient 
mold of mommy pays the bills and blah, blah, blah... 
all the things they say, but the majority of them are not, 
they are people like me. Example, like Code of Honor 
have an X on their record, and they are hardly little 
conservatives. They’re talking about overthrowing 
the government through revolution. They might not 
have been explicitly straight edge, but they had an X 
on the cover of the hand of their second record and 
they talk about things like getting the monkey off of 
my back. But back to the real question, which is “why 
is their animosity?” Truthfully, I feel it is because it 
threatens their lifestyle, and people will come up with 
any other explanation rather than admit that there may 
be some truth to what people that are straight edge are 
saying, and I mean I talk to you all the time about the 
cover of your last ‘zine,butl think it is a great example 
of it, of people essentially wanting to say “Blahefg, 
blaheyte, this is just not right,” primarily because they 
don’t want to admit that they are talking part in 
something that is causing pain to other people. It is not 
simply their choice. 

KENT: Why do you do The Fanzine That-Had-No- 
Name ? Or why did you start doing it? 

JAMEY : It would be difficult to say why I started it. 
As reflected by the name, I knew that I wanted to do 
something, but I really didn’t know what I wanted to 
do, and the name is meant to reflect that, because it’s 
not supposed to be some platform, and for all of my 
ranting about being straight edge or being alive, etc, 
etc it is fairly apolitical, my ‘zine that is, is mostly 
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aren’t alive. I think adults, I mean part of punk is 
staying young, keeping your ideals, and your dreams. 
And I think most human beings, or certainly Ameri- 
cans, who are walking around are all “adults,” and 
adults are simply a body, a corpse which is a sad 
tribute to the child they once were. I don’t like them, 
and I do not want to be like them. 

KENT : Do you think most punks are punk? 
JAMEY: I think there is no shortage of punks who 
are in fact just living and they have adapted a lifestyle 
that they no longer know the meaning of, or they do 
not comply with the philosophy behind the lifestyle 
they have adapted, however that is not the case with 
me. There are lots of cliche punks, but I think that the 
percentage of people that are punk in a real sense or 
even in just the sense of the fashion, the appearance, 
the attitude is so minimal compared to the rest of 
society that I hardly think it is worth the distinction, 
but yes there are people who are into punk who are just 
as big of idiots as the people who work a nine to five 
job and have a nice day. 

KENT : Would you call yourself straight edge? 
JAMEY: Gee, would No Answers talk about straight 
edge? Yeah, I do very much consider myself straight 
edge. Yes, I am straight edge, and for the most part I 
always have been. I have gotten drunk after I consid- 
ered myself straight edge, but it was mostly just to 
back up the belief that... “wait a minute let’s see 
exactly what this is I’m denouncing so that I actually 
know what it is I’m talking about.” And I’ve gotten 
drunk in that sense, and I experienced it and it was 
kind of fun, but for the most part it was totally 
unnecessary and I consider it counter-productive to 
how I want to live my life. It prevents me from living. 
KENT : Why do you think there is so much animosity 
towards straight edge people from those who are not 
straight edge? 

JAMEY: The common explanation of those who 
hold the animosity towards straight edgers is that 
we’re all a bunch of little close minded fucks, and I’ll 
grant that just as much as there are cliche punks there 
are straight edgers who do fall into the convenient 
mold of mommy pays the bills and blah, blah, blah... 
all the things they say, but the majority of them are not, 
they are people like me. Example, like Code of Honor 
have an X on their record, and they are hardly little 
conservatives. They’re talking about overthrowing 
the government through revolution. They might not 
have been explicitly straight edge, but they had an X 
on the cover of the hand of their second record and 
they talk about things like getting the monkey off of 
my back. But back to the real question, which is “why 
is their animosity?” Truthfully, I feel it is because it 
threatens their lifestyle, and people will come up with 
any other explanation rather than admit that there may 
be some truth to what people that are straight edge are 
saying, and I mean I talk to you all the time about the 
cover of your last ‘zine, but I think it is a great example 
of it, of people essentially wanting to say “Blahefg, 
blaheyte, this is just not right,” primarily because they 
don’t want to admit that they are talking part in 
something that is causing pain to other people. It is not 
simply their choice. 

KENT: Why do you do The Fanzine That-Had-No- 
Name? Or why did you start doing it? 

JAMEY : It would be difficult to say why I started it. 
As reflected by the name, I knew that I wanted to do 
something, but I really didn’t know what I wanted to 
do, and the name is meant to reflect that, because it’s 
not supposed to be some platform, and for all of my 
ranting about being straight edge or being alive, etc, 
etc it is fairly apolitical, my ‘zine that is, is mostly 
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apolitical. It was mostly just to show people that “look 
you can do something and things are being done, why 
don’t you do something yourself.” I don’t know, it 
was really the idea that there is a lot out there so why 
not take part in it, and I think it was also a fanzine. It 
was a reflection of some things that were so important 
in my life, that really provide my life with meaning, 
and I would like to share that with people because it 
makes me happy, and I would like other people to be 
happy. As much as I don’t like humans in terms of 
their behavior — this might alter their behavior — but 
ultimately even if I don’t like them I would like them 
to be happy and to enjoy what you’re doing. Altruistic 
in that sense. 

KENT: In terms of saying that you don’t like other 
people for their actions, do you think your actions are 
totally legitimate? Do you feel that your life is on a 
level that is fully legitimate and... 

JAMEY : No, I have discrepancies all the time, and I 
don’t any more as much, but I used to literally punish 
myself in the physical sense. I mean I have lots of scars 
just because I was not doing everything that I could, 
that I was not living up to my own ideals. But currently 
I am working, and will continue to work to live the life 
that I think is most in accordance with truth and my 
own happiness, and my own respect for myself. In 
other words I don’t want to continue to do things that 
I think are wrong just for their convenience, an ex- 
ample would be that I have stopped driving my car 
because not only do I feel that it is harmful to the world 
and to all life, which I hold... I think there is some 
value in life, human and otherwise. It is environmen- 
tally damaging, but specifically it is this war that 
kicked me into it. Essentially, I think that driving your 
car was supporting the war, supporting the patriotic lie 
that this country was somehow more important than 
other countries that were invaded in this last year, that 
we invaded. And it wasn’t a case of good and evil as 
George Bush would like to say. The bumper stickers 
prove it. They were “Kick their ass, take their gas,” 
and that’s what it came down to for most Americans. 
Whether that was the legitimate reason for the war or 
not, that was what Americans were basically sold 
on — this is important, it threatens our lifestyle be- 
cause we need gas. I’ve stopped driving my car 
because I don’t want to be a part to that lie and I don’t 
want to perpetuate the fact that we need gas. 

KENT : But you still drive your car sometimes don’t 
you? 

JAMEY : I do, that’s true, especially lately because it 
has been raining, and I did ride my bike a few times in 
the rain just to be hard-nosed and I froze. It was nuts, 
and sometimes I’m just lazy. I say I’m not living 
perfectly, and don’t claim to be, but I’m trying to. 
KENT : Why do you think that most Americans, as 
you say, are stupid, immoral, and irrational? 
JAMEY: There’s no pressure not to be. I mean I think 
that’s probably about it. They are given everything 
they need, so there’s very little reason to question it. 
Most people, not just American’s, but throughout the 
world, will not... it’s that little saying, if it ain’t broken 
then don’t fix it. Essentially their lives are functioning 
fine so they don’t care what’s going on otherwise. The 
fact that their lives are functioning fine causes other 
people’s lives to end, as in literally our lifestyles kill 
people all over the world. That doesn’t seem to affect 
them, but it does affectme. I’mreally troubled by that. 
It bothers me, I stay up late thinking about it. 

KENT : Do you have any qualms about stealing from 
work? 

JAMEY: Ido. I do because it is the question of ends 
justifying the means really, but I have problems with 
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apolitical. It was mostly just to show people that “look 
you can do something and things are being done, why 
don’t you do something yourself.” I don’t know, it 
was really the idea that there is a lot out there so why 
not take part in it, and I think it was also a fanzine. It 
* - was a reflection of some things that were so important 
in my life, that really provide my life with meaning, 
and I would like to share that with people because it 
makes me happy, and I would like other people to be 
happy. As much as I don’t like humans in terms of 
their behavior — this might alter their behavior — but 
ultimately even if I don’t like them I would like them 
to be happy and to enjoy what you’re doing. Altruistic 
in that sense. 

KENT: In terms of saying that you don’t like other 
people for their actions, do you think your actions are 
totally legitimate? Do you feel that your life is on a 
level that is fully legitimate and... 

JAMEY : No, I have discrepancies all the time, and I 
don’t any more as much, but I used to literally punish 
myself in the physical sense. I mean I have lots of scars 
I just because I was not doing everything that I could, 
that I was not living up to my own ideals. Butcurrently 
I am working, and will continue to work to live the life 
that I think is most in accordance with truth and my 
own happiness, and my own respect for myself. In 
other words I don’t want to continue to do things that 
I think are wrong just for their convenience, an ex- 
ample would be that I have stopped driving my car 
because not only do I feel that it is harmful to the world 
i and to all life, which I hold... I think there is some 
value in life, human and otherwise. It is environmen- 
tally damaging, but specifically it is this war that 
kicked me into it. Essentially, I think that driving your 
car was supporting the war, supporting the patriotic lie 
that this country was somehow more important than 
other countries that were invaded in this last year, that 
we invaded. And it wasn’t a case of good and evil as 
George Bush would like to say. The bumper stickers 
prove it. They were “Kick their ass, take their gas,” 
and that’s what it came down to for most Americans. 
Whether that was the legitimate reason for the war or 
not, that was what Americans were basically sold 
on — this is important, it threatens our lifestyle be- 
cause we need gas. I’ve stopped driving my car 
because I don’t want to be a part to that lie and I don’t 
want to perpetuate the fact that we need gas. 

KENT : But you still drive your car sometimes don’t 
J you? 

| JAMEY : I do, that’s true, especially lately because it 
| has been raining, and I did ride my bike a few times in 
| the rain just to be hard-nosed and I froze. It was nuts, 
and sometimes I’m just lazy. I say I’m not living 
| perfectly, and don’t claim to be, but I’m trying to. 

| KENT: Why do you think that most Americans, as 
| you say, are stupid, immoral, and irrational? 

| JAMEY: There’s no pressure not to be. I mean I think 
! that’s probably about it. They are given everything 
I they need, so there’s very little reason to question it. 
j Most people, not just American’s, but throughout the 
j world, will not... it’s that little saying, if it ain’t broken 
| then don’ t fix it. Essentially their lives are functioning 
1 fine so they don’ t care what’ s going on otherwise. The 
j fact that their lives are functioning fine causes other 
| people’s lives to end, as in literally our lifestyles kill 
| people all over the world. That doesn’t seem to affect 
them, but it does affect me. I’m really troubled by that, 
i It bothers me, I stay up late thinking about it. 
i KENT : Do you have any qualms about stealing from 
j work? 

I JAMEY: I do. I do because it is the question of ends 
I justifying the means really, but I have problems with 
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it because ultimately I feel that I ’m compromising my own integrity. I feel 
like I’m lying by saying “No, I’m not stealing,” and I am. Even though 1 
think it is probably good that this company I work for loses business... and 
actually I don’t so much steal from work as much as people come in and 
I don’ t charge them for what they do, and I give people discounts, that kind 
of thing. I feel that people should be allowed to do those things, I don’t 
think it should cost them anything. I hate money, I’ll just say that outright, 
but on the other hand I do have this problem with the fact that on the other 
hand I’m violating my own code... 

KENT: It’s just the fact that you’re lying, not so much that you’re giving 
the free services? 

JAMEY: It’s that I am being deceptive about it. That is my qualm. 
KENT: What do you think about what’s going on in the (805) scene, and 
what do you think about what has happened in the last couple of years here 
in Santa Barbara? 

JAMEY: In the last year or two there has been a small group of us who 
have done some things that I think are really great. I mean it’s not great 
in terms of being large scale or that we’ve really accomplished anything, 
but it has been a lot of fun and more importantly we have proven that it can 
be done. All of our shows have been for free, we’ve said that no we don’t 
have to have the money involved, and we have done it all ourselves, you 
know security, advertising, renting the halls, everything. It’s just the point 
that we’ve said we don’t need the promoters or their money, and I think 
that’s really cool. Did you have anything else in mind? 

KENT: No, it’s just that you’re one of the few people involved that has 
actually lived here for an extended period of time, so is there a major 
difference between what is going on now and what has gone on in the past? 
JAMEY: It’s more ideological based rather than something fun to do, I 
mean we’re still having a lot of fun here obviously, I mean I have a good 
time at our shows, but in the past it used to be your mindless slam-fest. Get 
your 40 ouncer and run in a circle and that was about the whole of it. It was 
still free, at least shows at the Bam, but there wasn’t any real emphasis 
other than it was a punk show, whereas now it is both free and there is an 
emphasis on higher things like selling lots of ‘zines, records, most of the 
bands that are local like Downcast, Suckerpunch, and the not nearly as 
talented band that I was in, were all bands that spoke in between songs and 
explained songs, and more often then not provided lyric sheets, provided 
explanations, and generally tried going beyond just being a band, and I 
think that is good. I would rather see the punk rock movement embrace that 
then for it to simply be a good way to kill a Friday night. 

KENT: Do you think that punk rock is as much about the ideological 
aspects as it is about the musical aspects? 

JAMEY : I think it has become more so. But I’ll even answer yes to the 
general question because the music originally was a statement. It was a 
statement against how music was meant to be played, or how you had to 
go through certain rules of conduct for both being a performer, releasing 
records, doing all sorts of stuff. Sol think that fundamentally the music 
and the way the music was released was very much a political statement 
and not simple a collaboration of notes and chords. 

KENT: What in punk rock in 1991 still inspires you to take part in punk 
rock, specifically or general? 

JAMEY: In general, that the world is still just as screwed, if not more so, 
then when punk rock first said “Wait something is wrong,” and I would say 
that it is even more so, but people have simply gotten jaded to it, and bored 
with saying it is wrong. It’s not that it has gotten less wrong, it’s thatpeople 
have gotten tired of saying that it is wrong. To me it is still wrong and 
therefore I’m still inspired to act out and speak out against it. 

KENT: But do you think there might be more effective ways though? 

J AMEY : There probably is, I mean I have to admit that I am human, I want 
my needs to be met, and one of them is that I have a good time and that I 
am entertained, and in fact, yes, the reason you listen to this music is 
because you like this music. There are other bands that have offered the 
same messages scattered here and there, there’s not as many, but there are 
bands that do it, and the fact that I don’t listen to them says, yes, the music 
does play a large part in it. 

KENT: I must be able to think up another question. 

JAMEY : You can keep asking me questions until I say something that is 
really cool, then you cut the boring shit. 

KENT : But that's not the Kent McClard style. 

JAMEY: I have a question, why am I being interviewed? 

To be continued... 
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Bom again as just another mindless product, hyped up as the next big thing 



^once a vehicle for outrage, now just enterUra 


iment packaged tastefully. 


lerhaps the longest interview that has ever 
1 within these pages , but Born Against seems 
LAs for an introduction , / give you Sam 
utnntnfx, asshole extraordinaire... — Kent 


This is i 
appeared 
worth it. 
Me 


*xOCK. Fuck cigarettes and slicked 
(.is. nair that ends in a pony tail and a high 
or price. Maturity and progression do not 
ean status quo music and ideals. Under the 
false pretense of reaching new audiences, 
former punk bands bring us closer to square 
one, throwing out the window the founda- 
tions of independence which took years to 
build. This band is an attempt to reinforce 
those quickly eroding foundations. Maybe 
these “rock” types don’t see it that way, but 
speaking as someone who has never been 
lured by the slippery slope of pseudo con- 
cerned UPC code post hardcore bullshit, 
common sense tells me that no matter how 
many reggae songs you write about human 
;hts, your audience will still “rock out” a 
k wine coolers. ThenJtheMJJ^aoJM 


anoluciPrjj^&^^uyour politically con- 
cerned kick ass tunes. THE MEDIUM IS 
THE MESSAGE! — Adam Against 


KENT: My first question is, you guys have both the reality and the 
reputation of bad mouthing a lot of other bands and a lot of other people 
in the scene, what do you think makes Bom Against better than the people 
and bands that you bad mouth? 

ADAM: We’re not better than them we just want to call them out on stuff 
that no one else will. We really don’t want people to think that we think 
we’re superior to someone or better than them, but it is just gross when 
nobody calls out a band on their willingness to self-censor themselves or... 
SAM: Punk rock shouldn’t be about the kind of comfort of saying “Oh I 
have these certain friends of mine and I’m not going to criticize them,’’ or 
“Oh these people are my enemies and they might beat me up if I call them 
out on this.’’ I think it is very important to constantly maintain that level 
for stirring up the shit. Adam especially is the one who should take credit 
for this. He was doing things long before other people in New York, like 
a lot of the ABC people, like handing out flyers at the... 

ADAM: The “Hawker is Hardcore’’ show. 

SAM: That was the thing that started it all. That was it. 


ADAM: Lctmemak^ 
a resurgence of people 
me there was... most pd 
fanzine called Stale Of R 
Fury and they just got ba 
Smash Apathy , and the g 
guy, Dan, both did the exa 
they just didn’t get as mu 
boycotted the Rock Hotel a 
there was a big controversy 
Rock’n’roll about six years 
threatened by bouncers. B 
inspiring us because the Ritz 
gone away. 

SAM: I think it achieved wh 
at least partially. Maybe we’ 
effective. We’re not trying tq 
or any other label. We’re nol 
less what In-Effect does. I’r 
hassle any other big label. 
KENT: On that subject, w 
SAM: With a big label? I 
overly dogmatic. My th^ 
different things. May 
example, just tumin~ 
turning hardcore £ 
sloganeering thi 
ing. 

ADAM: The: 

“On the *90 
of contro* 

SAM: 1 


it clear that that was only the main thing that started 
jjiinking about big label connections because before 
ople haven’t even heard of him, but there was a 
try done by a guy who was in a band called Urgent 
£k together, and there was another fanzine called 
^y who did that, the first one, Abe, and the other 
jt same things that we’ve been doing lately, but 
Mi attention for it. Dan did for a while. He 
*l< 1 the Ritz and Chris Wiliamson and stuff, and 
* about it in the letters section in Maximum 
^go. He got thrown up against the wall and 
ksically it didn’t achieve anything except 
still has shows and they (Dan & Abe) have 

ft we achieved in that it made it into an issue, 
/e been a little more successful at making it 
organize some kind of boycott of In-Effect 
an anti In-Effect band. I could care fucking 
n going to hassle them as much as I would 

^t is your main beef with a big label? 
mink maybe we have been presented as being 
Fig with big labels, I mean there are a couple of 
55 to use In-Effect as an example, and this is only an 
.. with them it was specific ways in which they we’re 
ito a commodity, very specific ways. The whole 
the “harder-than-you’’ thing I found real dishearten- 

e are other labels that are doing it too like Caroline with the 
pfip.” It’s not even just the slogans, it’s the packaging, the loss 


t’s the fact that you can’t print even the word shit on an In-Effect 
e'c^Vd. That’s obvious, that’s obvious stuff. That’s not something 
complex. 

ADAM: That’s not a lie. You can, but you shouldn’t kick the shit of us 
for saying that you can’t print the word shit on your record, although many 
people would like to kick the shit out of us for bringing up obvious facts 
like that you can’t print the word shit on a record. 

SAM: We’re not saying anything terribly complex, or Freudian, or out of 
the world... 

ADAM: We’re saying stuff that was totally, totally taken for granted in 
the beginning of ’83, 1 imagine. Even when I came into the scene which 
was a lot, a while after that, it just didn’t seem... even the bands that were 
on big labels and the bands that seemed to make compromises or be the 
most popular bands weren’t making compromises of that magnitude, they 
weren’t doing things like that. 

SAM: And we’re not trying to present ourselves again as... we’re not 
saying you can’t compromise. Of course not. We’re using vinyl that’s 
made out of petroleum that the U.S. is going to go fight for, and, oh yes, 
we use Con Edison’s energy as pointed out by a couple of brain surgeons 
in New York. It is so fucking obvious, you have to make compromises if 
you’re going to be in a band. If you’re going to be a radical environmen- 
talist I would strongly suggest that you don’t go into the business of putting 
out records because there are many things you are going to have to 
compromise on, but at least you don’t have to compromise your message 
to the pathetic sad state were you can’t print the word “shit’’ on your own 
records. 

ADAM: Just by the fact that you’ve been bom into this society, in some 




sort of way you’re sort of obligated to at least function or live in society, 
but nobody forces you to join a hardcore band or put out a record. So you 
might as well do it right if you’re going to do it. And all these people saying 
to us “Oh you might as well become a bunch of fucking hermits and move 
to the woods,” I mean to argue against a totally moronic argument, if we 
all moved to the woods there would be no more woods and then we 
couldn’t be hermits and we would all build a city in the woods. 

SAM: And most importantly the sole fucking reason we appear as people 
that talk shit about every single band in the world is because no one else 
willing to call out their friends or their enemies on the reallv 



that it is the same thing as selling your record by being on a major label and 
going through a major distributor. It just doesn’t make sense. 

SAM: I think it is important that hardcore becomes more of a threat and 
less of a commodity. 

KENT: But a lot of people argue that by staying away from the larger 
labels you remain very small and underground and therefore you never 
really become a threat 

SAM: You have to work at it. No one is going to fucking hand it to you, 
I mean, yes, people will hand it to you like large labels. If you’re going to 
do it yourself, as we’re learning right now, it takes a lot of fucking work. 
I put a lot of time on starting my own label. Vermiform Records. It’s no 
easy thing, but... 

ADAM: But also, like in Dan O’Mahony’s column in a couple of 
Maximum Rock’n’rolls ago he says that “maybe we can break into the 
market with hardcore if we put enough great hardcore records out on major 
labels.” And I just... that’s like totally backwards, it’s so backwards I can’t 
believe it What we should be doing is building an alternative to challenge 
it. Something that is as powerful or more powerful, and it is never going 
to become that way if everybody thinks that you have to get on a major 
label and kiss their ass to... I mean you can’t rip it down and build it up at 
the same time. 

And that just shows you how dogmatic we are because four of us 
staying at Dan’s house, well not tonight but tomorrow. 

M: We like Dan, I mean it’ snot something I haven’t brought up with 
We’re not talking shit because I drove No For An Answer around the 
d they played the “Hawker Is Not Hardcore” show, and I handed 
flyer before out to John Bello and Wrecking 

S the comer, 
lay small shows 
because he 
doesn’t feel 
like he is 
^e aching 
o u g h 
ile... 

I 

’t want 
>et into 
luch of 
ethics 



IB— 



The vaS 
chicken 
call out... 

JON: Even to tJ??|T?JSJK)f just buying bad records 
ADAM: Not by name but what do you mean by the action of Oil 
JON: People are just blindly buying up... 

ADAM: Consumption. 

SAM: Of course we’re not anti -money. I’ve heard that thrown at us. 
“Der, we’re anti -money.” Alright, okay, thank you. We are, I am anti 
being a good consumer. I’m not going to be a good consumer. I’m 
not going to be a good fucking consumer that goes to the mall and buys 
my fucking street mosh record. I’m sorry, that’s not what I got into 
punk rock for. 

ADAM: And there is a difference between, like I heard people say 
“Well hey, I saw the Life’s Blood record at a mall,” the point isn’t that 
the Life’s Blood record was at a mall, and that the Killing Time record 
was at a mall too, and that makes me a hypocrite because I was in 
Life’s Blood. It doesn’t because Combined Effort and Life’s Blood 
were controlled by no one, and the money... we know exactly where 
almost all the money went except for whatever sleazy money Important 
took for it. It’s just a totally different thing for people to say to us that when 
we personally go out and sell our stuff and have it under our own control 



this9Sf 
almost eJBJp 
SAM: We go?? 


n a garage and stuff.” Look we played to 
>laycd to before. 

^ ~ayed sixty bucks at that g 


;>ecause we 
Fthink there 
are less 
assholes 
there usu- 
ally. 

SAM: I had 
a fucking 
yonderful 
e today 
t the Bam 
d last 
ght in a 
d’s ga- 
tge. It was 
fucking 
wonderful. 
ADAM: 
Yeah, the 
kid who put 
on the show 
in this ga- 
rage in San 
Diego was 
like “I’m 
really sorry 
fnore people then we’ve 


fffirge which is more than we’ve 



Canada, gocri^uuan t even have wanted to... I think wc 
band ever in Canada. I’ve never seen a band as bad as we 
show. 

JAVIER: It was because Sam wore a dress. 

San Francisco, 1/12/91, photo McClard 


SAM: Yeah, it was because I wore a dress, 
LENT: Didn’t you have some debaUytftf 


ever been payed for a show in New York. 

ADAM: We’ve only been payed more than that once. ABC NO RIO... 
if you’re a local band... it’s very important to pay the touring bands a lot 
of money, so since we all live like a subway ride away. 

JAVIER: What’s the most we got payed, at Carina's in Massachusetts? 
ADAM: Yeah, we got payed a 100 dollars there and they apologized to 
us too. 

KENT : Is there any kind of door price that you feel is a reasonable type 
thing? 

JAVIER: We always like to play the five dollar thing if we can. 

ADAM : I don’t know, we haven’t had a real band conference about it 
but unless it was like thirty-five bands and like a two weekend 
thing then I wouldn’t want it to be... like the Rock Against Racism ^ 
thing was like thirty bands and all you can eat and they had accom- 
modations and that was like fifteen dollars. 

SAM: That was up in Canada in Ontario in Ottawa. 

KENT : Didn’t you do one of your War Prayer things about thatj 
ADAM: Oh that was in Mind Set . It wasn’t any kind of attac ^HJ« 
the Rock Against Racism show, that was an attack on New 
attitudes again. 

SAM: Us always the shit talkers, ha ha. 

ADAM: Those people in Canada were making do with whi> 
could get and ten people can only do so much. ■ 

JAVIER: They tried their best and everything, but it jus{ 
work out. 

ADAM: There were only a few people and they were 
organize a huge event and the enthusiasm was just lamejj 
KENT : What was your big beef with Nausea on that 
ADAM: Well we’ve talked to Al, and I had a really ^ 

A1 just recently. It was just basically something thatl r 
out of, well Sam too, we just didn’t get why there rej 
no more than $9.” We just didn’t understand why it 
“pay no more than $100.” 

SAM: I haven’t talked to Al, I haven’t talked to 
ADAM: What it comes down to is... we’ve exchaj 
Profane Existence , we’ve been on the phone with 
I had probably an hour long conversation with 
comes down to, we’re on the same side and it is 
opinion, and the record doesn’t usually get sold 
really just turns into semantics because it is just 
the record and it doesn’t really get sold for th 
SAM: That was another case where people hj 
gas ted that we criticized them because we’re 
whatever, if you do something that I disagree 
going to ask you about it I did ask one of th< 
beforehand and he just got pissed so Adam 
more public way. We don’t have any hatred 
friends. 

ADAM: We don’t have any hatred of the 
we were at the peak of all that stuff of suppose 
to kick your ass I called Anthony, the singer of 
had been friends with him for three years before 
civil with me and asked me how school was goinj 
now, and stuff like that. I was civil with him. I 
have vendettas because we hate people, we just 
fucked up, we’re not like nasty people. 

SAM: I don’t go out of my way to be an asshole 
extremely important to call people out on stuff. It 1 
tance in an independent scene to maintain that atti 
upheaval. 

ADAM : Also, you got to remember we’re not one bi 
That’s just stupid. I don’t think we should ever strivi 
happy family, this scene united, or anything like 
should complain if there is a problem, and people 
wouldn’t like it if it was on the other foot.” That’s a bunci 
because I’ve had kids become decent friends of mine, 
because they did like a totally shitty review of Life’s Bli 
yeah, you’re the one who said we’re a total Void rip off,” and 
friends with the kid and he’s like “I’m really sorry, I didn’t 
write that bad review.” I would much rather see an honestl 
review then one that’s like “this is a good record, it’s got that 
York sound.” 

SAM: I don’t want to be involved in some sort of scene or sub-culture 
where everyone is friends with everyone else and there’s no possible 
chance for change or anything. That’s fucking mainstream garbage. 
That’s the cover of the Insted record. That’s that kind of attitude. 


ADAM: The first one. Bonds Of Friendship . 

SAM: Yeah, because the second one rules [sarcasm], oh there I am talking 
shit about a band again. I just don’t want to be involved with anything 
where there is no criticism, where there is no chance of challenge or... 
ADAM: Our real friends tell us if we totally bit the big one when we play 
and stuff. Like some of our friends said that we shouldn’t even put out the 
record, the 7" that we put out, “Oh I don’t know, that 7" sounds terrible, 
you shouldn’t put it out.” They’re still our friend s, they ’ re our great 
friends. 

SAM; We’ve sucked livejiiflBBE!lllfiBn5ti5ro>^times^ Up in 

: the worst 
|sre at that 


trying to 


hole tiling? 
ong talk with 
hade a big deal 
ord said “pay 
didn’t just say 


my one. 

ged letters with 
ofane Existence. 


as the main reason. 
Tth In-Effect on some radio 


ADAM:^^J3fflBtBSRI^^opIe as representatives of entities, like 
Charles who does Mind Set and sings for Rorschach, and me because I’m 
a big mouth, and Sam because of Vermiform and Dear Jesus , and we’ve 



M: Yeah, I’m glad we did it, but it was stupid. I’m not going to attempt 
/ more dialogues with peaplej’mjusl going to continue on with mU| 
Sfcness. 


basically covered it before, but all I would like to say is... 

KENT: Who was it with? 

SAM: It was the three of us versus Pete and Lou from Sick Of It All and 
Steve Martin from In-Effect. 

ADAM: And it was supposedly mediated by Marlene, who is a DJ for 
Crucial Chaos which is a hardcore show, and Sam Evac from Evacuate 
Records. They didn’t really mediate. The only problem to me was, and 
we’ve said it in interviews before, we thought there was going to be a 
certain common plane that we were both going to be approaching the 
problem on, and the problem was in the middle of whether they were just 
commercial garbage or not, whether they were bending to the powers that 
be or whether they were, you know, a great rock band, and we weren’t on 
the same plane. We were trying to approach it from... “Okay, now go ahead 
and try to justify yourself based on the hardcore do-it-yourself ethic,’’ and 
they were like “No, fuck that. This is our job. This is rock and roll, this 
is the business, this is what I’m going ta^^or my life.” So it was just out 
the window before we started. W^jmHH5|lize that they weren’t talking 
about the same kind of hajgij^jfBj^^^^^Llking about. Hardcore as 
defined by Pete andf^tSjj^^HS^9^^JSEfi^ut this is just a quote, 
“Hardcore is about ass.” So that’s 

hardcore alright, yelled and we 

tried to talk. We ] 

SAM: Actually ; 

ADAM: Yeah,Ij 
like idiots. 


uidn’tre 
iwviiore we were 
ck my ass if you will,' 
eing hard, it’s about kicking 
t’s w hy the debate didn’t work, rt? 
oked like total assholes. We broughf 
r e didn’t bring notes, we brought fanzines] 
rought fanzines with like stuff highlighted. 


The Red Bi] 


AD/\5^^UHS$55nds on what the situation is because It shoctfll^b on. 
SAMWSaalfothe most important way for us to combat what we see 
wrong with the major label thing is by building up our own label and that’ s 
what I’m putting most of my energy into right now. 

KENT: There’s always a lot of criticism of other bands and stuff, but do 
you think that any kind of hardcore is really doing anything? 

SAM: I don’t understand the question. 

KENT: Well you always find bands saying that what other bands are 
doing is not legitimate as hardcore, but is there any hardcore that is 


legitimate as some kind of... as more than simply music? 

ADAM: I think so. It sounds stupid, but when I was in high school and 
suburbia if I didn’t stumble across hardcore I might be dead right now. So 
many people, I know I have friends that... if we didn’t have hardcore we 
would just be like total fucking wash-ups, total losers . W e would be in drug 
rehab with our friends or living with our mothers or working in a gas station 
or dead... 

SAM: Or both. 

ADAM: It just in a sense that it has saved the total suburban white kid. 
SAM: A lot of people don’t seem to realize that the medium for a large 
part is the message, and this is a very ugly form of music or at least it should 
be. A lot of so called hardcore bands are nothing more than dressed up 
metal bands or a sub-genre of metal. I mean this is a very ugly form of 
music, and I think, I mean are you talking about specific bands? 

KENT: No not in specific, just in general. 

ADAM: Do you think it has the potential... 

KENT: Does it have any potential to do anything? 

SAM: I think it has a lot ofj»tential, but maybe not in the common sense. 

I don’t think it has the potential in the grand sense of changing things 
immediately. Someone talked to us in an interview and said “Don’t you 
think there is going to be a revolution soon?” I don’t think there is going 
to be a revolution in the common sense, but hardcore is in and of itself 
revolutionary in that it is extremely ugly, it will forever remain non- 
mainstream... 

ADAM: Well, it’s not very ugly right now. Bom Against might be 
ugly, and like maybe Econochrist or Neanderthal or something, but it’ s 
not ugly music always. 

B SAM: The point is, go to a friend’s house where their parents are very 
normal and say “Listen, I have this tape of some really ugly music that 
B I would like to play for you,” put it on the stereo and they’re going to 
■ get upset, and they’re going to tell you to turn it off, and that is a good 
f thing because you’re challenging something that... 

KADAM: And that’s fun. You’re not even really challenging, you’re 
tjust pissing them off and you’re having fun. 

^pKENT: When you’re talking about ugly music, it seems like... I end up 
B thinking of the whole grind core thing and that seems to me to be the 
W most non-productive cliquish little sub-genre of nothing that they’re 
f just so... 

ADAM: We’re not talking about that when we say hardcore. 

KENT : I understand what you ’re saying, but they play the ugliest music 
that is being played right now and I think it is totally irrelevant to 
anything. 

ADAM: But by ugly we mean flying in the face of... 

SAM: Ugly as unacceptable, ugly as in you can’t dance to it, which is 
why as much as I like... say for example... I hate to use examples because 
then we get accused of talking shit, but as much as I really admire 
Fugazi’s stances on a lot of stuff, I don’t dig their music. You know why? 
Because you can go to a college dorm room, pop it into the tape deck and 
people will dance to it, and I don’t consider that extremely challenging or 
threatening because you can fucking be-bob around the room to it 
ADAM: But then again, I kind of do like some Fugazi. 

SAM: Oh, and I shouldn’t even say that because I fucking totally dig some 
Fugazi. 

ADAM: “Dig?” Is that the new thing now? 

SAM: P.S. Fuck you. 

JAVIER: But go to the same room and play Napalm Death and you’ll get 
thrown out. 

SAM: And that’s good because it disturbs these people. It doesn’t Fit into 
ieir fucking frame work. The parents of some of the people in Rorschach 
ok one look at the fucking front and back cover of that record and they 
re like “What in the hell is going on here?” They couldn’t even 
:rstand it, it was beyond there point of reference. 

M: I think back to when I brought In God We Trust, Inc, and a 
al Tendencies album home and showed them to my mom... 

ER: Try telling my mom I’m in a band called Bom Against. 
KENT: But does shock for shock’s effect mean anything? Isn’t there a 
lot more effective things to do? 

JON: Enough of the time it leads to a deeper appreciation. That one 
percent says “Hey, what’s this?” That’s the people we’re hanging around 
with, going to shows with. 

SAM: Shock shouldn’t be used as a means to it’s own end. John who is 
our roadie on this thing was in a band called Twenty-Seven Mutilated 
Homosexual Babies and I’m sure if you gave their demo to an adult they 
would go “Hey, what is this?” That doesn’t really accomplish much 
because that’s where it’s effectiveness ends. It’s shocking once and then 
it gets thrown in the trash. 


of shock that’s dog shit. 

[ggord and we have a picture of a woman 
to^ikey in a restraining device as a 
'>e it is an ugly brutal picture, 
uld also hopefully lead to a 
SkS5£«Z£Xt to each other. 

e next to an 
fea^^ing 
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ADAM: Tha ^, ■ , 

SAM: Pick up a Born Against 
in bondage right next to a picture of 
means to communicate a message, not beca^ 
or a set of pictures — it is — but because it wt 
deeper investigation of why those two pictur 
“Gee, why would someone put a picture of a woman in boncrag 
animal in bondage? What's the connection?” That is what we 
to achieve and 1 think in that case shock is very effective. 

KENT: This is kind of changing the subject drastically, but sense 
bring that up, do you think there are a lot of connections between anima 
rights and sexism? 1 

SAM: Totally. Adam’s the best one to talk about that. 

ADAM: Well, I didn’t really think about it until I read a flyer that 1 got 
from a N.O.W. chapter from a group that I think is from San Francisco or 
Berkeley called Feminists For Animal Rights. All you really have to think 
of is what are women called that is derogatory? Every derogatory name 
for a female is an animal, and it is derogatory because you are calling them 
an animal, which implies that the animal is an inferior piece of shit. 

SAM: You’re lower than the while male. 

ADAM: There’s just like outrageous 

connections between sexism and species- MARY A 

ism, like 1 was paging through Sport’s . 

Illustrated and I saw this tiling about a OflCC dgtlin the bflttlcfi^ 

rodeo where you knock down a calf and who Wflnt Control hflV( 

put 

women’s underwear on it. And it is pretty black and white 

much of a chuckle but there is really Jh k the backstree 
something there. There is something in J r 

people’s psyche of male domination that advertised fro 

makes them do drat besides the fact that And {h jj knowing m . 
it is just wacky. There really is some- ® 

thing there for why people are doing believe graveyard with t 

things like that. Just anywhere you go, rnillinrK of rmke helieve < 

I wish I could think of some more right minions or make Deneve . 

now, but there are so many gross ex- like tO See a CrOSS Set lip - 

SAM? I’-m reading a book by Andrea bein S wh ° bled t0 death t0 

Dworkin called Pornography, and she of Mary 

has a long thing about a picture she came x • , , . , , . 

across looking through a Hustler maga- Mary and child SCream the 1 

zine of two guys in a pick-up truck with a care less. Couldn't Care lesS 

woman spread eagle on the front naked, . , * 

and they both have shotguns, and she’s ° be y their Self-nghteOUS ll 
lied to the front and the caption reads and daughters 

‘‘Beaver hunters.” That says it right there. A11 , . . r- 

One of the reasons that we’re trying to All decisions are final, yOUF 
point this out is because there is this new 

slew of people, some of them associated with this Hard Line thing, 

and others just acting independently, who are real into the whole veganism 
thing and who are really into straight edge, but abortion is murder and you 
can’t be a faggot and all of this stuff. They don’t make the most funda- 
mental connections, and I think it is really tragic that people who have got- 
ten to the point where they are interested in veganism and not exploiting 
animals aren’t also making those same connections about the exploitation 
of women. Read through the Hard Line statement. I’m not talking about 
the band statement. I’m talking about the political statement as drafted by 
this Sean from Vegan Reich. It’s full of little things like that. You know, 
man’s mission, and sexual deviants, and it’s scary and frightening and sad 
at the very same time that something which had the potential... people that 
apparently have the drive to be so motivated as to alienate themselves from 
99% of the hardcore scene can’t make the simple fucking connection that 
all these things are connected, and that yes, a woman does in fact have the 
right, the very simple right to control her own fucking body, to have control 
over her own womb, and this is connected to the fact that an animal raised, 
a veal calf that was factory farmed doesn’t have the right to it’s own life. 

It’s all part of the same big fucking mess. 

ADAM: Although, I wouldn’t want to give any of those fore mention 
bands or people much credit for being anything real at all because th 
don’t play any shows... 

SAM: And in six months they’re going to be back driving their Cam 
ADAM: No body knows who are in those bands, they’ve been ar 
forever and no one cares about them. I just hope that no one ever doe 
about them, and if you read some of their warrior-lcam-a-martial- 
plastic-explosivcs stuff they just reveal their past. They’re all 
And Dragons freaks or something. That’s not real. It’s like tha. 


ND CHILD 
^ld is your body and those 
laid down their terms in 
and red all over, 
it butchers in business as 
in a bullhorn, 
n has set up his make 
uy white crosses for 
ouls and someday I'd 
‘or a real life human 
maintain the sanctity 


Du song ‘‘Real World.” That’s just not real people stuff, and they’re not 
going to do it, they don’t do it. 

SAM: This isn’t to discredit groups like the A.L.F., there are real people 
doing stuff extremely dangerous, putting themselves on the line. 
ADAM: But they’re not Sean Vegan Reich. Anyone with a brain in their 
head, anyone who has read a paragraph about the A.L.F. knows that 
someone who is in the A.L.F., someone that even knows someone who has 
done something for the A.L.F. doesn’t fucking speak a word about it in 
their fucking entire life or the C.I.A. will be monitoring them, and there 
will be all kinds of people monitoring them and it will be the end of their 
freedom as they know it You do not make flyers about blowing things up. 
SAM: If you’re doing the real shit and you’re not careful about it then 
you’re going to end up in prison for a long time. I’ve seen a lot of pamphlets 
in New York about how to blow up a Shell station. First of all the people 
handing out these pamphlets, as much as they are friends of mine and good 
people, and this is not in anyway a slag on the peace punk scene in New 
York because there are great wonderful people involved in that, but no one 
is going to be blowing up a Shell station... 

ADAM: If they do it is cool but... 

SAM: And if any of these people are 
going to blow up a Shell station and 
they advertise it then they are going to 
get thrown in jail for a very long time 
and they won’t be doing anything else 
but eating jello on Sundays and mash 
potatoes on Thursdays and living up to 
the strict jail regiment, and we’ll bring 
‘em new 7 M s and come visit them on 
Sundays. 

KENT : Back to the issue of abortion, 
how would you counter that argument, 
like Vegan Reich’s argument is simply 
that you have this care for life. .. how do 
you define is as not being murder? In 
your mind how have you decided that 
a fetus is not a living being? 

ADAM: We don’t decide, it’s my 
girlfriend’s and my mother’s and his 
mother’s and his sister’s decision. 
SAM: Yeah, first of all, I don’t think 
it is an issue to be quarreled over by 
white male’s alone, and that’s not to 
say that we don’ t have some hand in it, 
but primarily it’s not our issue. 

KENT : But couldn’t you then extend 
that to like a one year old? What’s the 
difference between... 

SAM: The difference is that no one has 

E the right to appropriate any one else’ s body, and as 
as you go there is no legal precedent in this country or any other country 
* someone to use someone else’s body. You can’t use someone else’s 
sr if your liver is in trouble. I’m sorry no judge in the United States of 
aerica is going to let it happen, and if you’re a fetus great then you will 
1»1 ve into a human being, wonderful, good luck, but you don’t have the 
>ht to use your mother’s body if she doesn’ t want you in there. That’s the 
' tom line. Also where do you draw the line? Do you draw the line at pre- 
inception? There are a lot of slippery slopes that get crossed extremely 
Quickly by the people of the conservative ilk, do you ban contraceptives in 
he U.S.? Ban dating? I mean... 

f ADAM: Yeah, a lot of people who are conservative... this doesn’t really 
answer your question about where we stand, but a lot of people that are con- 
servative or even just people that are against abortion are against birth con- 
trol because they think that that is the same as abortion, and especially the 
pill because they say you are aborting the egg or just not letting it implant 
in the wall, or they are against the I.U.D. because it does the same thing. 
They don’t offer any solutions except like castration or chastity belts. 
SAM: Or don’t be promiscuous, okay, great, that’s really good advice... 
[sarcastic] I can understand ’where some of these people come from, 
partially because I used to defmitely be pretty anti-choice, definitely not 
as publicly vocal as I am pro-choice now. I understand those connections, 
but what it comes down to is the fact that if the fetus is a life then what about 
the woman? Is she a human being, too? I think if a lot of these people 
examined their values they’re going to fmd that they’re not according a 
woman even her simple right to be a human being. 

M: Also, something that is really important that I have talked about 
with my girlfriend, and with other women too, is that males, to stereotype 


bigots who couldn't 
about human life, 
while your sisters 
I die. 

body is forbidden. 



stians, 


they have joined the Krishnas? 

SAM: The song is totally metaphorical. 


energy to a< 

to run out of that^ff 
deal with this amj^S 
ADAM: Wc’rJg 
that we’re tota jjB ^ 
the answers 


for a second, are being objective, and scientific, and philosophical and all 
this crap, but it’s a totally emotionally charged... It’s more of an emotional 
issue for a woman then we could ever imagine, to decide whether there is 
this thing growing inside you that may have some capacity for life, whether 
to get rid of it or not.. . I don ’ t know. It is just so beyond our comprehension. 

I think it is wise of us to accept the fact that it is so beyond our 
comprehension, just like i think it is wise of us to accept that there are no 
answers as far as like Krishna being a big snake with six arms and a 
woman’s head and a green dress, and Jesus being up on a cross with a beard ^ 
and blue eyes and stuff... We can’t hold on to all of these absolutes. It 
it would be really intelligent of us as people, as males we will never 1 
or we will never be able to come up for the right answer for that, s 
humans in this physical world we will never really be able to co 
with the real answer for all these silly questions that Krishnas an<J 
they ’re not silly questions, but silly answers that Krishnas, ( 
and Mormons come up with. 

j fflV T: On the Krishna subject, from your position hojjjj 
JWajjgjlirjMansay thaLsomeone is dearf^^ 


KENT: I understand that it is metaphorical, but I think it goes deeper than 
that 

SAM: The guy who the song was written about, you’re talking about 
Eulogy,” Steve Reddy wrote me a letter, and I haven’t answered it, I just 
of mail, and I don’t know what the fuck I’m 
said, “Hey look I’m still alive.” and 
little picture of him feeding this 
farm. Great, wonderful, but 
I have all the values 
that he has and I 
didn’t have to sur- 
render myself to 
some higher power, 
or pray someone else’s 
words, or go through the 
rules... you got to wear the 
beads and you got to do 
this and that., it’s just a 
metaphor, he’s still alive. 
Also I think he is going 
to be out of it in a few years. 
I know very few Krishna people 
that have stuck with it just be- 
cause the simple fact that you get too 
Aicking... 

AM: Because they’re hardcore kids. 

: all confused. 

1 , and also it takes a massive amount of 
ipt your psyche to this rigid ideology, to fit 
is ideology. Sooner or latter you’re just going 
[Energy and you’re going to say, “Fuck it, I can’t 
lore.” 

JFnot saying that we have the answers, we’re saying 
jay confused, but when they’re saying that they have 
e’re saying bull shit you’re confused too. 

Tconsider myself, we’ve been tagged as atheists, I don’t 
Self an atheist, 
m not either. 

not so stupid enough to say I have the answers. Other bands 
it better than us... if you love god then bum a church and 
: eachers with your nasty records. 

Going back to the whole major label thing, what do you think 
fact that Dischord made something like $90,000 last year? 
Great 

: You think it’s great? 

More power to them. 

: Thumbs up. 

Money is a good thing, make lots of money, know how to do it 
*t fuck over other people to survive as Seth Tobocman wisely 
ou don’t have to screw over other people to make money. 
That’s like the most beautiful example of it ever. 

Dischord is number one example. They are doing it right, 
making good bucks doing good things. More power to them, 
Ti, that’s it right there. 

Like when we did our debate Steve Martin said to me, “Yeah 
t>er a Life’s Blood interview you said Fugazi sucks, well you’re 
r ig their praises now.” Well, whether I like Fugazi, or Fire Party or 
iressed Grey Matter album... it’s like so irrelevant. That’s missing 
int, but his point was that I’m a back stabber and that I’ll just use 
to further my point. 

[l: We’re all cry baby bed wetters as was quoted in Village Noize . 
e lots of money doing good things and then put it right back into doing 
things. 

M: I go to see bands that do good things, that I don’t even like the 
of. 

You know I plan on making lots of money with Vermiform 
is, the only thing I’m going to do with it is put... 

AM: That sounds a little crass, we don’t know if this stuff is going to 
at all. 

JM: Okay, but assuming that I do make lots of money with Vermiform 
rds then I’m going to put it right back into helping more people with 
ir bands and putting out good music and hoping possibly to break our 
icene, especially in New York, out of this stagnant fucking cesspool 
that it has been in for the last four years. And that is why I would like 
to be your next Mayor, thank you. 

KENT: On the whole, I don’t know if I really want to go into it but 
























whal the hell, on the whole subject of the Mid-East crisis, a lot of hardcore 
people have been talking about the draft, do you really think that that is any 
kind of reality? 

SAM: I dicin’ t until I went up to up- state New York where my parents live, 
I’m visiting my Dad, sitting down having dinner, he said “So what are you 
going to do?” I said “Oh, well, I don’t really know yet, you know, 
hopefully it won’t come to that. I don’t think it will come to that... I think 
something bad is going to happen, but I don’t think it will involve them 
calling up a draft because that would be too politically unstable...” 
KENT : But not even that, do you even think that something could last that 
long? 

SAM: It might. The thing that I hadn’t even thought of that my Dad 
brought up... 

ADAM: Even during the height of the Cold War that I lived through, that 
I can remember, from like maybe *79 to whatever ’85 or ’86, 1 never heard 
some of the talk that you’re hearing now. I mean maybe in three months 
when this is all over we’re going to laugh about this and think I was a 
paranoid idiot, but I never heard terms and euphemisms like weapons of 
mass destruction, and we all know what they mean, that are being used by 
Saddam Hussein and George Bush, and if you ever saw this movie 
called “Threads” made by theB .B.C., it’s like the same exact situation. 
KENT: But isn’t it the fact that they have said that, I mean over 
December Cheney said that they would use nuclear weapons if 
Hussein uses chemical weapons, and if they are going to do that then 
it won’t even last more than a few days. 

SAM: Well, what my Dad brought up is that as other parties 
involved, specifically Israel... Israel is one of the most craz 
up racist countries in the world, fucking bonkers, off the wa 
got a hundred to two -hundred nuclear weapons, and one 
involved with this with either troops or nuclear weapons... 

ADAM: The first thing they say is that is Saddam Hussei 
that the U.S. is taking any military action, a lot of people th 
the first thing he is going to do is launch everything he c 
bring in all the Arab people who are supposedly United 
on the side of Iraq because the war will then be against 
SAM: And yes, I could definitely see a situation in 
weapons were used in which it was also prolonged in 
sent troops out to a fucking bombed out dessert to ke 
ADAM: Yeah, and who knows what the future hold 
will be a war fought with battlefield nuclear weapons t 
and is just really horrible. 

SAM: The United States has small megaton weapons 
carried by one individual or a group of individuals, and als 
that can be carried in vehicles that could destroy only part 
they would still be atomic, still produce fallout The other i 
has to be remembered is that the United States fights 
according to the last war, and we’re planning on this war 
to the doctrines of the Vietnam War and World War 
they... the Vietnam War we can’t play up too much 
our ass kicked in that one by the “little gooks” over 
anything could happen that the U.S. won’t be prepared 
they haven’t fought a war in the dessert, at least not in 
ADAM: Yes they have, in World War II in North 
SAM: Okay I apologize, but anyway we aren’t 
kind of situation, and there are a million variables which 
up that would throw us totally off, and U.S. forces 
admitted that they don’t know what the fuck is going 
One of the big wigs over there. General What’s- 
ADAM: Joe Smith. 

SAM: Yeah, Joe Smith, he was given the boot because he publ 
stated that he didn’t know what the fuck was going to happen L 
and x and x happens, and when you’ve got variables like that, ph 
the fact that you’ve got nuclear and chemical and I would assu 
biological, which is probably one of the scariest things of a 
because you can’t control the spread of that. 

ADAM: Hey, one spoonful of botulism is enough to kill the enur 
planet. Pure botulism. 

SAM: Although I don’t think we have to worry about that because I think 
Hussein has proven himself stable enough that he wouldn’t introduce that, 
I mean like it is obvious, if he’s done everything else that he has already 
done, all these horrible atrocities which, yes, wer? very bad but were also 
in part U.S. engineered then who’s to say that if he got his hand on some 
new fucking horrible weapon and if he was held up in his palace in 
Baghdad or his office or whatever, his corporate headquarters in Baghdad 
or whatever and he knew he was going to get the fucking shit blown out 
of him in twenty-four hours anyway, who’s to say he wouldn’t loose 


salmonella Strain 3 1 B on the rest of the human population, and a year latter 
we would have five billion human corpses laying around the planet. 
There’s a million things that could happen. And I really hope that we’re 
reading issue # 1 0 of No Answers a year from now and laughing about this, 
I really hope that, but as far as a draft goes, I don’t think it is all that possible, 
but after my Dad sort of talked to me about this I’ve been thinking about 
it a lot more. A lot of things are possible. 

ADAM: All we can say is that every single person we know isn’t goinj 
which is a good thing. Like no matter what, I mean every single perso 
I know, that I hang around with that I consider a human being isn^ 
no matter what. 

SAM: In a way it’s good that this whole thing has dragged 
it has because it has given the organized left 
a... 

ADAM: There is no organized left 
SAM: Yeah, you’re right, I shouldn’t 
it’s given them a chance... J A 

ADAM: There isn’t even a left. Tl 
SAM: The splinter-fucks, it’s give'* 


show some sort of dissen 
ADAM: A wimpy ass 
SAM: Part of this is that noi" 
expecting a war in Latin Ameri<? 
this has thrown us all for a loop 

ADAM: People don’t care because^ 

It would take about five days, less Lr*‘ ira* i wsT-p 
massive protest if everybody wanted to go, but nobody^STI 
SAM: And the first one in New York was really bogus. There were 



of fucked up things that happened. It took them 
organize it. 

ADAM: Even in animal rights, a protest that I w; 
was attended by six thousand people, this year it 
two thousand people. 

SAM: It is very hard to maintain a level of coi 
included in that It’s hard to keep up the good 
and if you slip then the fuck- 
ers will call you on it. There 
used to be a series of fur ads 
in New York about a year 
ago that were on the defen- 
sive. There was one fur ad 
in the New York Times 
that was how to answer 
people when they insulted 
you for wearing a fur 
coat.. 

ADAM: And this year 
the ad is “Fur is the fashion of 
choice.” It’s on the sides of all 
the buses. Instead of like 
answers for people that heckle 
you this year the ad says “I 
love furs. My neighbor got 
one, and now I have one too,” 
and then there is another quote, 

“Tom got one for Judy, so I got 
one for Rose.” 

SAM: And it is because less 
and less people are calling them 
on it. 

KENT: Do you think that 
there will ever be a left in the 
U.S. that isn’t just a lesser 
shade of conservative? 

SAM: I wouldn’t make any 
grand predictions for the next 
ten years, but of course history 
moves in huge surges and what 
maybe left in a hundred years 
maybe totally alien to us. It 
may deal with issues that we 
have not even the smallest con- 
ception of. 

ADAM: It’s kind of weird 
because the definition of a lib- 
eral as the people who coined 
the phrase meant it is pretty 
divorced from what you call a 
liberal now, so maybe in a 
hundred years from now what 
the left wing will be may be totally b: 

SAM: Good example, in the post ne’ 
the term left and right in the exact opp 
right. 

ADAM: Because the left is the gov 
SAM: And yeah, the left is the goy 
terms are very vague... 

ADAM: I don’t think that any of us a: 
make a prediction. 

SAM: In terms of there being an orgaif 
I think that will come again, probably^ 
diction for the ’90s is that it is going to 
same diarrhea that we were feed in the ’g 
much more homogenized. That’s alreac 
V anilla Ice the new rap. Rap is no longe 


half months to 

two years ago 
by less than 




vitting here in my apartment waitu 
) on. The television blurts out a Mcj 
: ial — the same company that drove th 
hine across half the planet. The Merci 
»1 is quite fashionable these days. I cha' 
nel. Sam Kinneson is being interviewe 
at those who attack his anti-gay "jokes" t 
terosexual. I flip the dial again, ironicall 
ddeo, featuring Jessica Hahn, a woman w 
le a career out of being raped. Disgustei 
; newspaper, raging Archie Bunker lette 
•Jitor twist words, and claim that the liber^ 
nan beings has "gotten out of hand." An 
>t even in the picture yet. Turning the pi 
jlct becomes all too evident. Monkeys arj 
>S related viruses — it has taken years to 
s from it. Rats are injected with alcoho' 
uaie the alcoholic parent's relation to thei: 
ur ads proclaim "the sale that loves w< 
dually offensive piece of objectific; 
Dehumanized, divided and overlo; 
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emment over there, and I think the 
e politically educated enough to ever 


zed resistance to the establishment, 
iot in the next ten years. My pre- 
3e a big fucking rehash of all the 
Os, only much more cleaned up, 
y going on right now, you’ve got 
r dangerous. You’ve got the ne\^ 
p band. You’ve got the ne 
n d up straight edge band 


disco which is every single fucking 
hardcore, every fucking little tiny clean^J^^B^^^W^S^QTiat 
doesn’t really want to sing about political iss®WypJ33l!m5|w^^®pout 
friendship and how committed they are to ideals/Think aboutuMRieric 
thrash bands of 1984, all those bands we’re singing “fuck ReagaS,” and 
everyone was going “Oh, it’s so generic,” but that’s the point. That gen- 
ericism was a wonderful refreshing thing when you consider the fact that 
there were no pop musicians singing “fuck Reagan,” the pop musicians 
were singing “Now look at me wagging my penis,” or “Look at me swing 


my breasts to the beat of the music.” Blah, blah, blah... 

ADAM: You haven’t had much to say tonight. 

SAM: I forgot what I was going to say. Hi, I’m Sam. I’m the singer. 
KENT: Um, I’m kind of curious because you make a lot of derogatory 
statements about straight edge bands, but it seems to me that you hold a lot 
of those same ideals? 

ADAM: Totally, but I don’t know if we will ever sing about it, and it’s not 

really the main thing of the band. 
It’s totally generic what I’m about 
to say here because every single 
band who isn’t straight edge says 
it, but not everyone in the band is 
straight edge and nobody in the 
band abuses drugs... 

SAM: We’ve had problems with 
\ / members who were doing some 

OSHflflRV \ / serious shit like sniffing glue. 

vSVmSr ADAM: Not serious, just silly. 

SAM: I would consider sniff- 
ing glue pretty apocryphal. 

ADAM: it’s self -destructive, but it is 
just silly. But anyway, the only way that 
we like to look at it is in an extremely 
political, the far reaching political sense. 
Like everybody at ABC NO RIO had a 
big discussion with Dave M.D.C. about 
it. It was really cool. We were saying 
“Why do you say fuck rock’n’roll, why 
do you say don’t eat meat, don’t dehu- 
manize people, but then you say yeah, 
smoke a little spliff? Because you say 
the government fed you all those other 
things, but you then decide arbitrarily 
that the government didn’t feed you the 
idea to go smoke a little spliff, and that 
the government didn’t sell you that little 
spliff, and that the government isn’t kill- 
ing people for it.” The conversation just 
meandered with him saying the same 
thing and us saying the same thing. I 
think he is a totally cool guy. He changed 
my life with some of those records, so 
I’m not trying to criticize M.D.C., I’m 
just trying to make an example of the 
way a lot of people that I’m friends with 
think about drugs and alcohol, and they 
acknowledge the fact that it is state spon- 
sored destruction and control of people. 
SAM: There is a heavy political element 
to it that took me a really long time to 
pick up on. I’ve never had, I mean like 
I had a sip of my Dad’s beer when I was 
but I’ve never smoked cigarettes, never taken drugs, 
ik any beer, never had any coffee, I was never into it And right 
^>t into hardcore, you know when I was like fourteen I was starting 
ir what the fuck is the matter with me, and then I got into hardcore 
5s like “Great, I have a gang of people that accept me and I can fit 
hem, and this is what I’m going to be.” And for awhile I was. I’d 
(Stant asshole about it, except that I was in a place in up-state New 
vhere there wasn’t enough of anything going on to be really militant 
St, but were I in New York I would have hooked up with all the people 
[To were really militantly assholish about it, and it took me awhile to pick 
p on the political context to it, but I’m still totally straight and I have lots 
^of friends who drink and do drugs, and the main thing that gets me about 
it, especially the peace punk people in New Y ork, they don’ t make the con- 
nection that their fucking weed is grown by the... whoever, the fucking 
Contras down there raping and killing people. 

ADAM: Especially with pot you can’t always say that. 

SAM: Yeah, I can’t totally say that with pot. 

KENT: Ahh, so much of it is imported from Third World countries, I mean 
probably 85% of it. 

ADAM: There was a thing that really disturbed the hell out of me that I 
saw on a news magazine show called 48 Hours about all these people in 
Appalachia and Arkansas and stuff, like Ministers and old women growing 
it in their back yard, and people like the hippies up in Northern California, 
and I guess they were cutting into the profits of the government or 
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somebody in the mafia or somebody really powerful, and so they were 
knocking out their livelihood and these people were like “Well, I guess it’s 
going to be a lean Christmas this year.” I feel terrible for those people, and 
I say to those people, “If you can get away with it then grow twenty acres 
of pot and go sell it and have a great Christmas,’’ because those people have 
been fucked so hard. That’ s the only thing they can do. And the same thing, 
depending on who they are going to go sell it to, I would say the same thing 
to the fucking street urchin crack dealer, but I don’t know... I would rather 
not talk about it, in terms of the band, in such personal terms as when I was 
fourteen I did this and that because I’m not really sure... 

SAM: When we were in Canada me and Adam played with big fat “X’s** 
on our hands solely for the purpose of pissing off all the political minded 
peace punk people up there, because we knew it was such an easy thing, 
if we got up on stage and talked about rape, and talked about war, and 
everything else then they were going to go “Yeah, right on” and wave their 
giant 40 ouncers at us, but me and Adam got up there with our big fat Y outh 
Of Today “X ’ s’’ on our hands and went “Fuck drugs” and they went “ Y eah, 
fuck you.” I don’t think we are going to be playing too many more shows 
with “X ’ s” on our hands just because it is so mindlessly pathetic, but I don’ t 
disagree with Youth Of Today because they were a straight edge band, I 
disagree with them.... 

ADAM: Some of their reasons for being straight edge weren’t the best 
KENT : Do you think that... the problem I have with it, I mean I don’t see 
punk rock being too terribly effective on any level (actually, I think it is 
extremely effective in many ways, but some punk is just shit), but I think 
the political bands are so much less effective then the straight edge band™ 
because they say all kinds of bullshit, but they never do anything. jT 
ADAM: Well they set themselves up to be, I mean they ask for it, 
know? I mean you just ask for it when you make all these promises#!!!! 
pretend that you’re going to knock the system over. Conflict was lijj 
of the best bands ever and they didn’t knock over anything. Thg 


people to address these issues in a tangible way. Abstaining from the use 
of products that are controlled by conservative and damaging corpora- 
tions is an example of a tang ible way to promote change, but it is unreal- 
istic to believe that simply singing a song about war, starvation, or rape 
will affect these issues in any tangible way. If people decide to address 
these larger issues then they really need to formulate a realistic plan for 
action that can legitimately offer an alternative.] 

ADAM: When we talk about that, and I know we really can’t do it, bj 
would have to talk real specifics because there are straight edge bai^ 

I’m really into that say this and that, like 7 Seconds... walk toge£ 
together, build your own scene, do your own fanzine, of cou^j 
really cool, but Crippled Youth is supposed to be straight 
and “K-Town Mosh Crew,” and “I'd like to see a skate; 
to a mosh maniac” whatever... They’re both supposgjj 
bands, and then you take like some ridiculous^^ 
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don’t want to talk extra, extra shit. 
SAM: We can’t even make up a nanjg| 
because all of those names have^^ 


or whatever... 

ADAM: No, I was g oi 
say a peace mink h£ 

...L T 


5bout that kind of name, though, 
covered. If we say AgainstThe Wall, 


whatever. 
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universal product codes on all their records now, 
uted by Revolver which is part of E.M.I. and 
record called Only Stupid Bastards Help E.M.I. 
only they are distributed by Revolver which is 
part of E.M.I., I mean their problem which makes 
them so ineffectual is that they just totally paint 
themselves into a comer, so wherever they go they 
are going to turn into hypocrites. That’s in the best 
of all possible worlds the reason why they don’t do 
anything, in reality a lot of the reasons these people 
don't do anything is because they are just as lazy as 
I am, I mean they like television too. 

SAM: I think some of the lyrics on our 1" that I 
wrote border on that kind of setting yourself up for 
something, which I’m being much more conscious 
of steering away from. 

ADAM: What do you mean? Like “Half Mast?” 
Because I wrote that. 

SAM: No, no, “Nine Years Latter,” and “Witness 
To A Rape,” to be specific, bordered a little too 
much towards all encompassing, being grand, like 
“What are we going to do about these problems?” 
And I really don’t want to present my own lyric 
writing like that. The reason that I address those 
issues is because that fuels me to get up on a stage 
in front of fifty people and scream until my blood 
vessels burst, and whereas singing about friend- 
ships and blah, blah, blah wouldn’t do it 
KENT: Wait, the friendship part aside, I mean I 
think that is the cop-out of everybody that criticizes 
straight edge, to say “unity and friendship,” I mean 
my point is that legitimately the things that straight 
edge bands are talking about are actually achiev- 
able and affect people’s lives, whereas a lot of 
things that the political bands are talking about 
don’t affect anyone because no one is going to do 
anything. [Specifically, I’m saying that straight 
edge at its fundamental base is offering a lifestyle 
change that people can and do achieve, and in 
that I believe they learn to take control of their 
lives and the quality of their life is heightened in 
the process, whereas few people are capable or 
are even willing to actively strive to achieve 
political change. Political ideas and discussion 
has a definite value, but there needs to be ways for 
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M.D.C., they changed people on a personal level 
cy are apolitical band. I always say it, I guess it is getting 
ath, but the fucking day I bought Millions Of Dead Children 1 d 
to become a vegetarian. 

KENT: Didn’t we all... 

ADAM : So I’m just saying that that was achievable. To be a politic; 
doesn’t mean that you can’t be personal. I think Ignition is ex 
political and personal. 

SAM: Yeah, Ignition did a beautiful job of that. 

ADAM: And I think even some Fugazi songs handle it pretty vv 
handle the border between personal and political pretty well, bri 
down to a real level. 
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SAM: A lot of ’70s feminists coined the slogan “personal is political” and 
that was mostly for bored housewives that didn’t realize that all the shit 
they had thrown at them from their fucking husbands and their parents, that 
was political and they weren’t isolated, and I think the slogan “personal is 
political” can be adapted very easily to us tough punk rockers. 

JON: An interesting story that my mother told me: she used to go door 
to door to try to win people over for the E.R. A. back in the early ’70s, and 
one of the quotes she told me a housewife said was “I don’t like to sign 
petitions, I might get in trouble.” That was the way of thinking. 

*<■ . i fright there. 
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important statement, a band like Embrace didn’t particularl 
anything political, all their songs were basically about friendsli 
that’s like one of my all time favorite records. It’s the way it is ha 
most of these straight edge bands, it’s not really what they ar 


talking 


some of those bands I’m pretty much just into for the music. 

JAVIER: I’m just into the music. 

ADAM: We’re not stupid enough to go out and try to make political 
theories out of grind core bands, but we do like them. 

SAM: I feel a little weird doing a fanzine and being in a band now, 
especially the last issue I put out had our record in it, because I’m totally 
critical of all these other bands and then I put myself on the line... 
ADAM: That’s good. 

SAM: Yeah it’s very good. I’m glad I’m doing it, yeah I’m glad I’m doing 
it because it’s one more kick in the ass to Sam Mcpheeters, but... 
ADAM : And he needs many more, and after this interv iew comes out he ’ll 
probably get them. 

JAVIER: Not only in the head, but in your ass, ribs, back... 

KENT : Where do you think you fit in, or do you think you do at all? 
SAM: I think a lot of people don’t know. Our plan right now is to just be 
totally fucking productive mother fuckers, just do as 
f much shit as possible in the shortest amount of time 
and make people decide for themselves. We were 
having a problem with that for awhile. We had a lot 
of member problems, but things are pretty solid 
right now and we’re moving at a good pace and 
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it’s the way it is handleu^TTQiyrajgTg 
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SAM: Which renders it useless, which renders if 
ADAM: I’m kind of insulted that they want me to list* 
that they put no thought or effort into, but I listen to the Embrace record 
and I know they put a whole shitload of thought and effort into it, just like 
when I opened up Millions Of Dead Children and I saw a big giant fucking 
poster and the music sounded really cool and everything else. I wasn’t 
insulted because they took me as a person that was worth all this different 
information and that was intelligent enough to take it all in, but when I pick 
up the new Apocalyptic Genocide record on Earache and all the songs are 
just like... 

JAVIER: Hugh, hugh, hugh, hugh... [fast] 

ADAM: Yeah, that’s insulting unless you ’re just into it for the music, and 
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ding our LP in a couple of months, 
ur in the summer, and record after 
This record label going, and... 
low we always bring it back to some 
dcore band, buL.. 

SAM: That’s good, I think it’s good 
that we ’re rooted in our own history. 
ADAM: In a bad way, or maybe a 
good way, I’m narrow minded 
enough to always be making refer- 
ences to hardcore like I’m some 
fucking history teacher or some- 
thing. The reason that I would 
imagine that theTeenldles orBlack 
Flag started is because those people 
didn’t fit in anywhere, and not to say that 
there aren’t people that we fit in with because there is a whole 
room of them out there I like, but that’s the reason to get a band to- 
gether. Even though those people started at more of a square one, we feel 
in some ways like we are starting at square one. In ideas we are starting 
at square one, whereas they had to start at square one materially as well, 
I mean they couldn’t just go out and sell their records to people. There 
wasn’t even a way to sell them. 
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Tonight I learned a grim and unsettling lesson on racism. I believe that 
vestiges of racism are present in each and every one of us, but I’ve never 
had it so openly displayed. I had an argument a few moments ago with 
someone who I deeply love and respect. This person is not a bigot, nor 
racist, and no, you don’t know him or her, but this person does indeed suf- 
fer from the legacy of racism and from the mind set of white culture. The 
argument concerned the issues of affirmative action, justice, advantage, 
It is difficult to recreate, and obviously the advan- 
but I think it worth discussing, 
there is a direct correlation between poverty and 
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an incredibly low e These minorities were denied their 
rightful value as workers f#¥iich ignores the fact that all workers are de- 
nied their value under capitalism) because of their race. Blacks were 
exploited as slaves, Asians literally built the railroads for free, and Hispan- 
ics/Latinos were forced to serve an agricultural system that paid them 
almost less than a subsistence wage, and in the case of Hispanics this is still 
occurring today. The end result was that resources accumulated in the 
hands of white America, while the various minorities were left with 
nothing. 

As time went on the more overt forms of exploitation faded, but racism 
and the resulting discrimination perpetuated the cycle. White people were 
able to get better education and better jobs simple because they were white, 
and being black, brown or yellow became a disadvantage. America would 
like nothing more than to deny this reality today, but it is obvious that this 
cycle has in no way ended. Racism still exists. 

My friend would like to see an end to racism. The approach taken is 
simple: do not evaluate people in terms of race. In other words, race is not 
an acceptable way of explaining the disproportionate percentage of 
minorities in the poverty region of the spectrum, and race is not an 
acceptable method of correcting past crimes. In fact, retribution or justice 
is a completely bad solution. My friends argument is that s/he did not 
create this problem, nor desire past discrimination, and therefore s/he 
should not be punished. There is no justice in taking from those that did 
not cause the initial injustice. It is more like revenge, affirmative action 
simple reinforces racial barriers and perpetuates the cycle of hate through 
reverse-discrimination. In other words, affirmative action is unfair and a 
totally bad solution. 

Furthermore, the argument followed is that all humans have to take 
control of their own lives and responsibility for their position. All people 
are faced with oppression, and their is no way to say that one person’s 
situation is any worse than another person’s situation. We all have to learn 
to overcome this oppression. There is no way of knowing wether an 
individual minority person is suffering from racial oppression and there- 
fore no way of rectifying that oppression. The only valid solution is to stop 
concerning ourselves with race. People are people, and yes they have 
problems, but these problems should not be defined in terms of race. If we 
are to transcend racism then we must move beyond race. 

A portion of this argument is extremely valid. People do indeed need 
to take control of their lives and responsibility for their position. Minori- 
ties need to come to terms with their situation and they need to search out 
cures for the internal cultural problems that have arisen because of this ex- 
treme oppression. They alone can solve their own cultural failings, which 
in no way implies that their original racial culture is to blame, but only that 
our society has destroyed their culture and replaced it with a defective 
version. But at the same time, white people must come to terms with their 


position and take control of their lives. Affirmative Action fits perfectly 
within this goal. White people need to acknowledge that they have certain 
advantages simply because they are white. That is simply a fact of our 
society. White people have better access to education, jobs, money, and 
power. The acculturation system within this country has a decidedly white 
bias. All forms of media are geared to white interests and white represen- 
tation. We live in a white country. 

Simply ignoring race will not end the inequality that is now present. All 
white people, myself included,.J^ve benefited from racism. We have 
artificial advantages. over simply because we are white. Ending 
racism do.e«^^ ; ?fe(?^3@^«^^^tages. Without affirmative action and 

s ation to minorities then the status quo 
My friends solution is a white so- 
lution, and it ignores the realities 
of equality. White people seem to 
live in this fantasy land where they 
somehow think that equality can be 
reached without whites themselves los- 
ing power. This simply is not feasible. 
There is only so much money and 
l^ower to be had in this country. Ifmi- 
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tified oth- 
shall simply proceed, 
to be on top, and minori- 
the bottom. Eliminating racism 
justice is the white solution. It removes racism and clears the guilt from 
the collective white conscience, but at the same time white people do not 
have to give up their monopoly on power. It is a racist solution. 

In the interest of equality and justice, white people must allow minori- 
ties to compete equally. This requires more than eliminating racial dis- 
crimination, it also requires that white people compensate minorities for 
the hardship they and their ancestors have suffered, and it requires that 
white people give up their advantages so that minorities can rise. There are 
two solutions that immediately come to mind. 

The first is affirmative action. As white people we have an artificial 
advantage that we cannot deny. It is time that minorities enjoyed that 
advantage. It may seem painful to lose ones job or spot in college to a lesser 
qualified applicant simply because of race, but minorities have been forced 
to do this and so now we must learn to do so as well. We as white people 
are advantaged because minorities have been forced down, and therefore 
affirmative action is not reverse discrimination but instead it redistributes 
or rectifies past racism. That is indeed painful to the more advantaged who 
have grown accustomed to that advantage, but it is not unjust. The key 
thing to remember is that white people would not have such an easy time 
getting jobs and getting into higher education without the benefit of past 
racism. 

The second solution is to offer superior education to minorities. They 
must have access to better teachers, better facilities, better opportunities, 
and cheaper tuition. By offering superior education to minorities we can 
create a situation where minorities are able to out compete whites for jobs. 
Eventually this would bring minority status up, and at some point the 
education systems could be equalized. It is important to realize that if 
minorities are to gain then we must lose. One way or the other, we must 
lose what we have stolen. They cannot rise unless we fall. 

These are painful solutions, and they are difficult, as well. But racism, 
slavery, bigotry, and discrimination are painful crimes. Justice isn’t 
always pleasant. Race is not a good way of categorizing a people, and at 
some point when racial equality is attained then this needs to be tran- 
scended. But for now white people must carry the burden of our race. 
White people oppressed Black, Yellow, Brown, and Red people. White 
people enslaved Black, Yellow, Brown, and Red people. White people 
murdered Black, Yellow, Brown, and Red people. White people discrimi- 
nated against Black, Yellow, Brown, and Red People. White people did 
this because of race and skin color. White people must now give back all 
that they have taken. As a white person, as white people we must learn to 
give up the advantages that were stolen for us. Justice demands it. Equality 
demands it. We must demand it. — Kent 







SKIN CLAMMY. BUTTERFLIES BEATING, THRASHING INSIDE MY 
GUT. LAYER OF SWEAT ADHERING TO THE ENDS OF MY HAIR. 
MUSCLES SHAKE. MIND IS LOOSE, FLUTTERING. ALIVE, BUT 
SCARED, SO SCARED OF THE PAIN, OF FAILURE, OF NOTHING RE- 
ALLY TANGIBLE. JUST SCARED. EMOTIONS ON OVERDRIVE. 
HEART PUMPING, ABOUT TO EXPLODE, PUMPING THE BLOOD 
THROUGH THE VEINS, STREAMS OF EXCITEMENT, NOT BLOOD 
BUT EXCITEMENT. FEEL. FEEL. EXPLODE. EBULLITION DEEP 

INSIDE. PERSONAL. ALIVE. 
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